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NEW YORK, 








JULY 22, 1971. 


, PRICE FIVE CENTS. 





THE 


LOANERS’ BANK 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


(ORGANIZED UNDER STATE CHARTER,) 
“ Continental Life”’ Building, 
22 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


GAP oF Aks..cccoccccccveccccccs cccccscacccdse $500,000 
Subject to increase tO, ..........5.--0 ee. .1,00 ,006 





BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 


WILLIAM M. TWEED, SHEPHERD F. KNAPP, 

A. F. WILMARTH, EDGAR F. BROWN, 

EDGAR W. CROWELL, ARCHIBALD M. BLISS, 
DORR RUSSELL. 


This Bank negotiates LOANS, makes COLLEC- 
TIONS, advances on SECURITIES, and receives 
DEPOSITS. 

Accounts of Bankers, Manufacturers and Merchants 
will receive special attention. 

ge FIVE PER CENT. INTEREST paid on 
CURRENT BALANCES, and Liberal facilities offered 
to our CUSTOMERS. 


DORR RUSSELL, President. 
A. F. WrLLMARTH, Vice-President. 





TANNER & CO., 
BANKERS, 
No. 11 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 
DEALERS IN 


STOCKS, BONDS, GOLD AND EXCHANGE. 
ORDERS EXECUTED AT THE STOCK AND 
GOLD EXCHANGES, 





INTEREST ALLOWED ON Deposits SUBJECT To CHECK 
AT BIGHT. 





Buy and sell at current market rates, the FIRST 
MORTGAGE EIGHT (8) PER PER CENT. GOLD 
BONDS of the ST. JOSEPH AND DENVER CITY 
RAILROAD COMPANY. 

Interest, payable August and February, in New 
York, London, or Frankfort-on-the-Main, free of 
United States taxes. Present market quotations, 97% 
a 983¢c. and interest, 

TANNER & CoO., 
Na 11 Wal. sTRKEerT. 
56 107 


8 Per Cent. Interest. 
First Mortgage Bonds! 


ST. JOSEPH AND DENVER CITY RAILROAD 
COMPANY. « 


Principal and Interest Payable in Gold 


105 MILES COMPLETED and in operation, the 
earnings on which are in excess of interest on the 
total issue. Grading finished, and ONLY 6 MILES 
OF TRACK ARE TO BE LAID TO COMPLETE 
THE ROAD. 


Mortgage at the rate of $18,500 per mile. 
Price 9744 and accrued interest. 
We unhesitatingly recommend them, and will fur. 
mish maps and pamphlets upon application. 
W. P. CONVERSE & CoO., 
4 PINE STREET. 
TANNER & CO., 
11 WALL STREET 


HARVEY FISKE. A. 8. HATCH. 


OFFICE OF 


FISK & HATCH. 


EANKERS, 
4ND 
DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 


No. 5 Nassau street, N. Y., 


Opposite U. S. Sub-Treasury. 





We receive the accounts of Banks, Bank- 
ers, Corporations and others, subject to check 
at sight, and allow interest on balances. 


We make special arrangements for interest 
on deposits of specific sums for fixed periods. 


We make collections on all points in the 
United States and Canada, and issue Certifi- 
cates of Deposit available in all parts of the 
Union. 

We buy and sell, at current rates, all classes 
of Government Securities, and the Bonds of 
théCentral Pacific Railroad Company; also, 
Gold and Silver Coin and Gold Coupons. 

We buy and sell, at the Stock Exchange, 
miscellaneous Stocks and Bonds, on commis- 
sion, for cash. 

Communications and inquiries by mail or 
telegraph, will receive careful attention. 

FISK & HATCH. 


BANKING HOUSE 


OF 


HENRY CLEWS & Co., 








No. 32 Wall Street. 


te a ge eT 


Interest allowed on all daily balances of Currency 
or Gold. 


Persons depositing with us can cheek at eight in 
the same manner as with National Banks, 


Certificates of Deposit issued, payable on demand 
or at fixed date, bearing interest at current rate, an 
available in all parts of the United States. 


Advances made to our dealers at all times, on ap- 
roved collaterals, at market rates of interest. 


We buy, sell and exchange all issues of Government 
Bonds at cnrrent market prices; also Coin and 
Coupona, and execute orders for the purchase and 
sale of gold, and al! first class securities, on com- 
mission. 


Gold Banking Accounts may be opened with us 
apon the same conditions as Currency Accounts. 


Railroad, State, City and other Corporate Loan 
negotiated. 


Collections made everywhere in the United States, 
(Canadaand Europe. 


ae 
Dividends and Coupons collected. 


RAILROAD IRON, 


FOR SALE BY 
5S. W. HOPKINS & CO,, 








71 BROADWAY. 





JOHN J. CISCO & SON, 


No. 59 Wall Strect, New York. 





Gold and Currency received on deposit, subject to 
check at sight. ° 

Interest allowed on Currency Acconnts at the rate 
of Four per Cent. per annum, credited at the end of 
each month. 

ALL CHECKS DRAWN ON US PASS THROUGH 
THE CLEARING-HOUSE, AND ARE RECEIVED 
ON DEPOSIT BY ALL THE CITY BANKS. 

Certificates of Deposit issued, payable on demand, 
bearing Four per Cent. interest. 

Loans negotiated. 

Orders promptly executed for the Purchase and 
Sale of Governments, Gold, Stocks and Bonds on 
commission. 


and Canadas. 


CALDWELL & (0., 


BANKERS, 
27 Wall St., New York. 





Order for Purchase and Sale of United 
States Securities, Stocks, Bonds and Ameri- 
can Gold promptly executed at the usual 
commission. 

Collections promptly made in all parts 
of the United States and Canada. 


(38 Interest, 4 per cent., allowed on de- 
posits, subject to sight draft. 





J. OBBORN. ADDISON CAMMACE 


—— ee 


OSBORN & CAMMACK, 


BANKERS, 


No. 34 BROAD STREET. 


STOCKS, STATE BONDS, GULD AND FEDERAL 
a 
SECURITIES, bought and sold on Commission. 





——— 


ROYAL HAVANA LOTTERY. 


$330.000 IN GOLD 


DRAWN EVERY 17 DAYS. 





—_—~—_— 


Prizes cashed and information furnished. Orders 
solicited and promptly filled. 


BANKERS, 


NEW YORK 
STATE RAILROAD BONDS. 


_AFirst-Class Home Investment. 


os 


FIRST MORTCACE 


GOLD BONDS 


OF THE 


RONDOUT & OSWEGO 


RAILROAD. 





a eee - 


Collections made on all parts of the United Statee 


| 
| Principal & Interest Payable in 
Gold, 


Seven per Cent. Semi-Annually. 


—— 


This Road covers 100 miles of the most direct pos- 
sible line, between the Great Lakes and deep water 
navigation on the Hudson River, the whole line of 
which will be completed and in operation on or be- 
fore October Ist, 1872, and give a new line of road to 
| Lake Ontario and the West, 25 mile< shorter than any 
line that can be found. 





It pasees through the Cement, Flag-Stoneand Lum 
ber regions of Ulster County, and the rich, agricul) 
tural bottoms of Delaware and Greene Counties, al. 
of which have not heretofore been reached by railroad 
facilities, and from which sections, the formation of 
the country prevents the construction of a competing 
line. 





The 36 miles of road operated for three months is 
already paying net earnings equivalent to 7 per cent, 


gold, on its cost of construction and equipmente | 


The issue of Bonds is limited to $20,000 per mile oi 
COMPLETED ROAD, the coupons payable in gold in 
this city. 

PRICE OF THE BONDS, % IN CURRENCY. 


Full particulars of the above may be had of, au: 
the Bonds for sale by 


Edward Haight & Co,, 


9 Wall Street, NEW YORK CITY, 


Financial Agente of the R. & O. Company. 


56 RI 


owe ee 





The highest rates paid for Doubloons and al) kinds 
of Gold and Silver and Government Securities. 


TAYLOR & CO., BANKERs, 
No. 16 Wall Street. 





SAM’L BARTON. HENRY ALLEN. | 


BARTON & ALLEN, | 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, | 
No. 40 BROAD STREET. | 





Socks, Bonds and Gcaid bonpht and eld on com- | 


mission. 


ST. LOUIS CITY 
SLX PER CENT GOLD BONDS 


Twenty Years to run. 


We offer $400,000 at 98 und accrued interest. 


JAMESON, SMITH & COTTING, 


M Broad Street, 
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E. D. SPEAR, M, D., 
Office, 713 Washington St., 


ROSTON, MASS. | 


Sr 


The medical record of Dr. E. D. SPEAR, as a suc- 
ceasful physician in the treatment of chronic diseases, 
is without a parallel. Many are suffered to die who 
might be saved. Dr. Spear makes a direct appeal to 
the substantial, intelligent and cultivated citizens of 
our country, and asks that his claims as a physician of 
extraordinary powers may be investigated. It you 
are beyond human aid Dr. Spear will not deceive yon. 
If you have ONE CHANCE he will save you. Come to 
his office and consult him. If you cannot visit, con- | 
suit him by letter, with stamn., 





Dr. Spear can be consulted at his office, 713 Wash- 
ington street, Boston, or by letter, with stamp, free of 
charge, upon ALL diseases. ‘Those who have failed to 
be cured by other physicians are respectfully invited 
to call on Dr. Spear. 


THE NATIONAL 
MONITOR, 


A RELIGIOUS AND FAMILY NEWSPAPER, 
DEVOTED TO 
CHRISTIANITY, EDUCATION, INDUSTRY AND 
EQUAL RIGHTS. 
THE NATIONAL MONITOR 
represents directly over 250,000 of onr colored citizens, 


and is one of the very best mediums of communica- 
tion with them, 





TERMS 
(ne copy for one year.. TETTeLTTETriTiritie $2 00 | 
One copy for 8ix mon ain §. o> pans eevartots 1 50 | 
TO CLUBS: | 
Clubs of 20 to one address, for one year......... 30 00 
cw IN ADVANCE, 4&3 
Or, if not paid strictly in advance............... 2 50 


Money should be sent by Post office order or Regis 
tered Letter to 


THE NATIONAL MONITOR, 
Lock Box 602, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
if IS AN EXCELLENT MEDIUM FOR ADVER- 
TISING. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING: 





First insertion 15 cents per line, and 10 cents per | 
line for all subsequent insertions. 

Special Notices 20 cents per line. 

Notices of Marriages and Deaths, not exceeding four 
lines, 25 cents. 
All communications and exchanges for this paper | 
must be addressed to | 


THE NATIONAL MONITOR, 


Lock Box €02, Brookiyn, N. Y. 


ci BEST Ih ne CHEAPEST.” 


~ STANDARD 


AMERICAN BILLIARD 1 p TABLES 


Being constructed with regard to scientific accuracy, 
are used in all testa of skill by the best players in the 
country, and in all first-class clubs and hotels. Llns- 
trated catalogue of everything relating to billiards 
rent by mai 


PHELAN & COLLENDER) 


738 BROADWAY, New York City. 


—— se 








| R. LISTER, ASTROLOGER, 

25 Lowell street, Boston. 
For terms send fora circular. Hours, from 9 A. M. to 
P.M. 





w: ARAH Kk. SOMERBY, 
MAGNETIC PHYSICIAN, 

749 SIXTH AVENUE, 

First Bell. 

. MRS. SARAH E, SOMERBY.—*" The time is not 
far distant,” says Mra. Woodhull in her Principles ot 
Goverument, “when the possession of spirit-sight 
will be accounted of the first importance, not to those 
only who possess it, but to the public generally, and 
w ill be sought for and made practical! to the honor ot 
ita possessors and to the inestimable benefit of all.’’ 
Mrs. Somerby enjoys this faculty of second sight ina 
remarkable degree, and her clairvoyant visions are 
very wonderful. I have been a believer in spirit com- 
munion forabout a year,and have had my convic- 
tions of ita truth deepened by much that I have heard 
and seen through this lady. In one instance I was 
seated in the room with herat the piano singing a 
cavatina from Robert le Diable, an opera which | am 
convinced Mrs, Somerby had never seen. Becoming 
entranced, she described perfectly the scene in whic h 
this air occurs, giving a vivid picture of the tenor and 
prima donna, their costume, gestures, and appearance, 
my own impressions confirming hers as I felt that 
peculiar thrillof nervoug sensation by which spiritual 
influences announce themselves to the mediumistie. 
Mrs. Somerby has magnetic and healing powers, 
which she has exercised with great efficacy for many 
years. She proposes also, as I learn, to hold con- 
versational seances on the prominent social topics 
now exciting so much attention, Those interested 
in keeping up with the most advance 1d thought of the 
day will do well to call on this lady for ae penee. 


See card in another column. 


Of course everybody knows who Phelan & Collan- 
der are, and that they manufacture the very best table 
for that most healthy, instructive and amusing game 
of billiards. If anything else were wanting to sub- 
stantiute their claims as having perfected this inven- 
tion for popular amusement, it could be tound in the 
very decided and continuous increase in their sales. 
From an insignificant business it has, in a few years, 
grown to one of immense proportions, in which hun- 
dreds of hands and thousands of dollars are em 
ployed, See advertieement in another column. 


“THE BLEES.” 


NOISELESS, 
LINK-MOTION, 


LOCK-STITCH 








Sewing Machine 


Challenges the world in perfection of work, strength 
and beauty of stitch, durability of construction and 
rapidity of motion. 

Call and examine, 
wanted. 


Send for circular. Agents 


MANUFACTURED BY 


BLEES SEWING MACHINE CO., 


623 BROADWAY, New York. 





THE 


STOCK EXCHANGE 


BILLIARD ROOMS. 


Seven first-class Phelan Tables. 
69 & 71 BROADWAY, 
(Nearly opposite Wall St.) 
Open from 7 A. M.to 7 P. M., 
Stock and Gold Boards and Bankers, 
The FinestQualities of Imported 
Brandies and Cigars. 
Wholesale Store—71 BROADWAY. 
JOHN GAULT. 


exclusively for the 


Wines, 





PIANOS! 
PLANOS! 


CABINET ORGANS 


AND 


-MELODEONS. 


AT 


MERRELL’S, 


| Late Cummings, | 


Piano Warerooms, No.8 Union 


Square. 


A large stock, including Pianos of the best Mak 

rs, for sale cheap for cash, or torent. Money paid 
? 

forrent applied to purchase. Repairing done well 


and promptly. Call and examine before de- 


- ciding elsewhere. 


M. M. MERRELL: 


LATE CUMMINGS, 
No. 8 Union Square, 


GUNERIUS GABRIELSON, 
FLORIST 


821 BROADWAY, 
CORNER OF TWELFTH STREET, 
NEW YORK, 








tae Choice Flowers always on Hand. 3 


SYPHER & CO, 
(Successors to D. Marley,) 
No. 557 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
Dealers in 


MODERN AND ANTIQUE 
Furniture, bronzes, 
CHINA, ARTICLES OF VERTU. 


Established 1e@2k. 
PATEN T 


STOCKING SUPPORTER 


AND 
LADIES’ PROTECTOR. 


NO MORE COLD FEET—NO MO 


‘ 
4 


Ri 


DEFORMED LIMBS. 


MRS. DANIELS takes pleasure in offering the 


1 


above articles to ladies, with the assurance that th 


will give satisfaction. 
The trade supplied at a discount. 
No. 63 Clarendon Streci, 
BOSTON. 


OR MRS. C. GAYNOR, 


$24 Broadway, New York. 


G. W. WARD & CQ. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR 


WOODHULL & CLAFLIN’S 
nee: 
WHERLY 
FOR THE PACIFIC COAST. 
No. 12 MONTGOMERY STREET, 


San Francisco, Cal. 


ee _--—— 








RECOMMENDED BY PHYSICIANS, 


| BEST SALVE IN USE 
| Sold by ali Vruggisis ar zo vente. 

| JOHN F. HENRY, 
Sole Proprietor, No. § College Place. 

| NEW YORK. 


| 





WM, DIBBLEE, 


LADIES’ HAIR DRESSER, 
854 Broadway, 


HAS REMOVED FROM HIs8 STORE TO THE 
FIRST FLOOR, 


where he wil! continue to conduct his business in all 
ita branches TWENTY-FIVE PER CENT, CHEAPER 
than heretofore, in consequence of the difference in 
his rent. 

CHATELAINE BRAIDS, 


LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN'S WIGS, 


and everything appertaining to the business will be 
kept on hand and made to order. 





DIBBLEEANIA for stimulating, JAPONICA for 
soothiny and the MAGIC TAR SALVE for promoting 
the growth of the hair, constantly on hand. 

Consultation on diseases of the sc alp, Mondays, 
Wednesdays and Fridays, from 9 a. M. to 3 Pp. M, 

Alsv, his celebrated 


HARABA ZEIN, 


or FLESH BEAUTIFIER, the only pure and harm- 
less preparation ever made for the complexion. No 
lady should ever be without it. Can be obtained 


only at 
WM. DIBBLEE’S, 
854 Broadway, up-stairs. 


-_— —~--- ——_ - a a ne - _ 


WOODY 'S 


EUREKA STAMP 
for perforating into 
Checks, Drafts, &e., 
the amount for which 
athey are drawn to 
morevent alteration, 
The check is moved 
forward by the up- 


° MOOD at We : 

FUREY i 4 ward action of the 
A State! ( } lever of the machine. 

The points are inked 


bil} 
ui Bey eA 





and penetrate the fibre of the paper, 
taken out by chemicals. Price $20. 


J. G. MOODY, No. 68 Trinity Building 


P.O, Box 6028, N. Y. 
Send for a Circular “0.62 
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BOOTS & 


PORTER & 
LADIES’, AND MISSES’ 
BOOTS & SHOES 


No. 1,253 Ry IO 


Corner of ‘Thirty-iirst street, 


SHOES 
BLISS, 


yy Ar’y +* 
G hun.t AWD 


ad we A Vy 
New York 


(Opposite Grand Hotel and Clifiord House.) 


BOwS’ ANSP Wed PEGs 


BOOTS BIVD Si OE 


sHMoeaagd, ow 


- 


a eel A BEAUTIFUL 

“iy? SET OF TEETH 
5 

With plumpers to set out the cheeks and restore the 

face to its natural app Movabie plumpers 

‘ighted Lower Sets, fillings of 

Gold, Amalya itn, ine ere, 

TEETH EXTRACTED WITHOUT PAIN, 


W itl h Nit: OUS Ox 


earance, 


ijusted to old se ts, 


le Gas, 

No extra charge when others are inserted. 
SPLENDID SETS, $10 to $20. 

L. BERNHARD, No. 216 Si 


Retween KFonrtes nrn wy d reiits i 1) @?’reets eget & de, 


he RAILWAY.—TRAINS LEAVE 
- ! i 


‘ 4 . , ‘ - ®. . " 
Depots foot of Chambers st. and footof 2 


St.. as | Ws: 

Through Express Trains leave Chambers st. at 9 
Lm. lla. mM. da PP. n., ana ‘ p. ™., daily. Leave 
23d st. at &@:45 a. m., 10:45a.m., and 6.15 and 6:45 
p. m., daily. New and improved Drawing-room 
Coaches ac un pany the Ya. im. train through to Buf 
fulo, connecting at Horneiisville with macniticent 
Sleeping Coaches run hing = went to Cleveland and 


Gallen’ Sleeping Corches accompany the 11 a. m., 
train from Susquehannah to Buifalo: the 5.30 p, m. 
train from New York to Buia’o, and 7. p. m. train 
from New York to Horneilsevilie. Buffalo and Cincin- 
nati. An Emigrant Train leaves daiiy at 7:45 p, m. 

By Port Jervis and Way, 4:30 p.m. (23d st. at 4:15 

FE ve Middletown snd Way, at 3:39 p. m. (23d st., 3:15 
p. m.); and, Sundays only, 8:30 a.m. (23d st., 5:15 
a. ™m 

For Otisville and Way, at *7:30 a. m, 23d st, *7:15 
a. m.) 

For Newburgh and Way, at 9 a. m.. 3:30 and 4:30 
p. m. (23d st! 8:45 a. m., and 3:15 and 4: 15 p.m.) 

For Suifern and Way,5 and 6 Pp ” (23d st., 4:45 
and 5:45 p.m.) Theatre Train, *11:30 p. m. (234 we 
*11:15 p. m.) 

For Paterson and Way, from . st. depot, at 6:45, 
0:45 and 11:45 a. m.; *1:45, 3:45, 5:15 and 6:45 p.m. 
From Chambers st. De po at 6: iS, 10 a.m; 12 m.,; 
*1:45, 4. 5, 5:15 and 6:45 p. 

For Hackensack and ‘Hil sdal ¢, from 23d st. Depot, 
at 8:45 a. m., and 12:45, 3:45, $5:15, 5:45 and [6:45 p. m. 
From Chambers st. Bepot, Yau.m.,and 1, 4, 75:15, 6 
and $6:45 p. m. 

For Piermont, Nyack, Talimans and Way. from 23d 
st. Depot, at 9:15 4. m; 1:15, *5:15, 4:15, 5:15 and +6:15 
p. m., and Saturdays ou ly, t11:45 p.m. From Cham- 
bers st. Depot. 9:50 a.m.; 1:50, 13:30, 4:15, +4:30, 
5:15 and 6:30 p. ay and Saturdsys only, {12 midnight, 

Tickets tor Passage and for Apartments in Drawing- 
room and Sleeping Coaches can be obtained, and 
orders for the ehecking and transfer of Bavzage may 
be left, at the Company's offices, 241, 520 and 957 
Broadway ; 205 Chambers st.; 33 Greenwich st.; cor, 
125th st. and Third ave,, Harlem; 338 Fulton st.. 
Brooklyn, Depots foot of Chambers st. and foot ot 
23d st... New Lork: No. 3 Exchange place, and Long 
Dock De pot, Jersey City, and of the Agents at the 


p ~~ al tT . ® 
L. Db. KU! K te WM. R. BARR, 
Gen] Sup't. Gen] Pases’r Avt, 


Dec. 22, 1870, 

* Daily. ~ For Hackensack only. 
and Nyack only. 

‘ROGNOSTIC ASTRONOMY: 

+ hae) wae 
as practiced by Dr. L. ind Mrs. 5S. D. BOUGHILTON, 
$91 Broome ouke New York City 
To know by 8iana, to jude the turns of fate, 
Is greater than to fill the seats of State; 
The ruling stars above, by secret laws, 
Determine Fortune in ber second cause. 
These are a book wherein we all may read, 
And all should know who would in life succeed, 
What correspondent si6ns in man dieplay 
His future actions— polnt his devious way: 
Thus, in the heavens, bis future fate to learn, 
The present, past and future to discern, 
Correct his steps, improve the 
An Nd, shonning error, live dev 
Any tive qneetions in lett 

promptly attended to. eee Ol CODsuUlfation trot 
el LO BO, according fO importance Nativities w ritten 
from $5 upward, Phrenological examinations, verbal 


$1; with chart, $2. 
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VICTORIA C. WOODHULL and TENNIE C. CLAFLIN, 


EDITORS AND PROPRIETORS. 


TERMS OF SUBSERIPTION. 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE, 


One copy for one year - - $2 00 
One copy for six months - : - i 00 
Single copies - - - . . : - 5 


FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTION. 


OCAN BE MADE TO THE AGENCY OF THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 
LONDON ENGLAND, 


One copy for dhe year - - - . $3 00 
One copy for six months . - , 1 50 
RATES OF ADVERTISING. 

Per line (according to location) - - From $1 00 to2 50 


Time, column and page advertisements by epecial contract. 

special place in advertising columns cannot be permanently given, 

Advertiser’a billa will be collected from the office of the paper, and 
must, in all cases, bear the signature of WoopHULL, CLAFLIN & Co. 

Specimen copies sent free. | 

News-dealers supplied by the American News Company, No. 121 
Nassau street, New York. ' 


All communications, business or editorial, must be addressed 


Woodhull & Clatlin’s Weekly, 


44 Broad Street, New York City. 
To CORRESPONDENTS.—Ali communications intended for publication 
must be written on one side only, The editors will not be accountable 
for manuscript not accepted. 


THE INTERNATIONAL, 


The interdiction of WoopHULL & CLAFLINS in the German 
Empire, first announced in Appletow’s Journal, is contirmed 
by recent advices. The World telegram says that the inter- 
diction is on account of our publication of the International 
papers: We congratulate the new Empire on its strength, 
by the grace of God, which thus fears the truth. We can 
but refer the Kaiser’s admirers to Gamalicl’s well-worn 
advice. The International has our sympathies, we are 
emphatically with a society that opposes Kaiserism in every 
shape, and lays its basis on— 

The abolition of war. 
National boundaries. 
Unification of peoples and their interests. 

The closing acts of the Paris commune which have stirred 
up the selfish fears of wealth are no necessary corollary of 
the International doctrine. When monarchs and presidents 
and organized soldiery abandon themselves to the excesses 
of lust, rapine and murder in the hour of triumph, and when 
a prime munister stirs up civil war and turns its horrors into 
jest and epigram, the frantic violence of the people in their 
day of despair may well stand excused. The Internationals 
deserve the sympatby and support of Americans. 


ADDRESS OF THE GENERAL COUNCIL OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL WORKINGMEN’S 
ASSOCIATION, 


I. . 

On the 4th of September, 1870, when the workingmen of Paris pro- 
claimed the Republic, which was almost instantaneously acclaimed 
throughout France, without a single voice of dissent, a cabal of place- 
hunting barristers, with Thiers for their statesman and Trochu for their 
general, took hold of the Hotel de Ville. At that time they were imbued 
with so fanatical a f.ith in the mission of Paris to represent Frange in all 
epochs of historical crises, that, to legitimatize their usurped titles as 
Governors of France, they thought it quite sufficient to produce their 
lapsed mandates as representatives of Paris. In our second address on 
the late war, five daysafter the rise of these men, we told you who they 
were. Yet, in the turmoil of surprise, with the real leaders of the 
working class still shut up in Bonapartist prisons and the Prussians 
already marching upon Paris, Paris bore with their assumption of power, 
ou the express condition that it was to be wielded for the single 
purpose of national defense. Paris, however, was not to be defended 
without arming its working class, organizing them into an active torce 
and training their ranks by the war itself. But Paris armed was the 
Revolution armed. A victory of Paris over the Prussian aggressor would 
have been a victory of the French workman over the French capitalist 
and his State parasites. In this conflict between national duty,and class 
interest, the Government of National Defense dia not hesitate mo- 
ment to turn into a Government of National Defection. as ® 

The first step they took was to send Thiers on a roving téur to all the 
courts ef Europe, there to beg mediation by offering the barter of the 
Republic for aking. Four months after the commencement of the siege, 
when they thought the opportune moment come for breaking the 
first word of capitulation, Trochu, in the presence of Jules Favre and 
others of his colleagues, addressed the assembled mayors of Paris in 
these terms: 

“ The first question put to me by my colleagues on the very evening of 
the 4th of September was this: Paris, can it, with any change of succes: 
stand a siege by the Prussian army?’ I did not hesitate to answer in the 
negutive. Some of my colleagues here present will warrant the truth 
of my words and the persistence of my opinion. I told them, in these 


very terms, that, under the existing state of things, the attempt of Paris. 


to hold out a siege by the Pruseiau army, would be a folly. Without 
a doubt, d added,,it would be an heroic folly; but that would be all. * * 
The events (managed by himself) have notgiven the lie to my prevision.”’ 
This nice little speech of Trochu was afterwards published by M. Cor- 
bon, one of the mayors present. 

Thus, on the very evening of the prociamation of the Republic, 
Trochu’s ** plan’’ was known to his colieagues to be the capitulation of 
Paris. If national defense had been more thana pretext for the persona 
yovernment of Thiers, Favre & Co., the upstarts of the 4th of September 
would have abdicated on the 5th—would have initiated the Paris people 
into Trochu’s “ plan,” and called upon them to surrender at once, or to 
take their own fate into their own hands, Instead of this, the infamous 
impostors resolved upon curing the heroic folly of Paris by a regimen o! 
famine and broken heads, and .o dupe her in the meanwhile by ranting 
manifestoes, holding forth that Trochu, “the Governor of Paris, wiil 
never capitulate,” and Jules Fayre, the Foreign Minister, wil! * not cede 


an inch of our territory, nor a stone of our fortreeses.”’ Ina letter to 
Gambetta, that very same Jules Favre avows that what they were ** de- 
fending *’ against were not the Prussian so'diers, but the workingmen 
of Paris. During the whole continuance of the siege the Bonapartist 
cutthroats, whom Trochu had wisely intrusted with the command of the 
Paris army, exchanged, in their intimate correspondence, ribald jokes at 
the well-understood mockery of defense (see, for instance, the correspond- 
ence of Alphonse Simon Guiod, supreme commander of the artillery of 
the Army of Defense of Paris and Grand Cross of the Legion of Honor, 
to Suzanne, veneral of division of artillery, a correspondence published 
by the Journal Offciel of the Commune), The mask of impostare was at 
last dropped on the 2sth of January, 1871. With the true heroism of 
utter self-debasement, the Government of National Defense, in their 
capitulation, came out as the Government of France by Bismarck’s 
prisoners—a part so base that Louis Bonaparte himself bad, at Sedan, 
shrunk from accepting it. Atter the events of the 1sth of March, on 
their wild flight to Versailles, the capitulards left in the hands of Paris 
the documentary evidence of their treason, to destroy which, as the 
Commune says in its manifesto to the provinces, * those men would not 
recoil from battering Paris into °a heap of ruins washed by a sea of 
blood.” 

To be eagerly bent upon stich a consummation, some of the leading 

members of the Government of Defense had, besides, most peculiar 
reasons of their own. 
Shortly after the conclusion of the armistice, M. Milliere, one of the 
repre: entatives of Paris to the National Assembly, now shot by express 
order of Jules Favre, published a series of authentic legal documents in 
proof that Jules Favre, living in concubinage with the wife of a drunkard 
resident at Algiers, had, by a most daring concoction of forgeries, spread 
over any years, contrived to grasp, in the name of the children of his 
udultery, a large succession, which made him a rich man, and that, in a 
lawsuit undertaken by the legitimate heirs, he only escaped exposure by 
the connivance of the Bonapartist tribunals. As these dry legal docu- 
ments were not to be got rid of by any amount of rhetorical horse power, 
Jules Favre, for the first time in his life, held his tongue, quietly awaiting 
the Outbreak of the civil war, in order, then, frantically to dendunce the 
people of Paris as a band of escaped convicts in utter revolt against fam- 
ily, religion, order and property. This same forger had hardly got into 
power, after the 4th of September, when he sympathetically let loose 
upon society Pic and Taillefer, convicted, even under the Empire, of 
forgery, in the scandalous affair of the * Etendard.”” One of these men, 
Taillefer, having dared to return to Paris under the Commune, was at 
once reinstated in prison; and then Jules Favre exclaimed, from the 
tribune of the National Assembly, that Paris was setting free all her jail- 
birds! 

Ernest Picard, the Joe Miller of the Government of National Defense. 
who appointed himself Home Minister of the Republic after having 
in vain striven to become the Home Minister of the Empire, is the 
brother of one Arthur Picard, an individual expelled from the Paris 
Bourse as a blackleg (see report of the Prefecture of Police, dated 13th 
July, 1867), and convicted, on his own confession, of a theft of 350,000 
francs, While manager of one of-the branches of the Societe Generale, rue 
Palestro, No. 5 (see report of the Prefecture of Police, ilth December, 
1x68). This Arthur Picard was made by Ernest Picard the editor of his 
paper, l’Hlecteur Libre. While the common run of stockjobbers were led 
astray by the official lies of this Home-Office paper, Arthur was running 
backward and forward between the Home Office and the Bourse, there 
to discount the disasters of the French army. The whole financial cor- 
respoudence of that worthy pair of brothers fell into the hands of the 
Commune. 

Jules Ferry,a penniless barrister before the 4th of September, con- 
trived, as Mayor of Paris during the siege, to job a fortune out of famine, 
The day on which he would have to give an account of his maladminis- 
tration would be the day of his conviction. 

These men, then, could find, in the ruins of Paris only, their tickets- 
of-leave : they were the very men Bismarck wanted. With the help of 
some shuffling of cards, Thiers, hitherto the secret prompter of the 
Government, now appeared at its head, with the ticket-of leave men for 
his Ministers. 

Thiers, that monstrous gnome,fhas charmed the French bourgeoisie for 
almost balf a century, because he is the most consammate intellectual 
expression of their own class-corruption. Before he became a states- 
man he had already proved his lying powers as an historian. The 
chronicle of his public life is the record of the misfortunes of France. 
Banded, before 1830, with the Republicans, he slipped into office 
under Louis Philippe by betraying his protector Lafitte, ingratiatiog 
himeelf with the king by exciting mob-riots against the clergy, during 


‘which the church of Saint Germain |’Auxerrois and the Archbishop's 


palace were plundered, and by acting the ministry spy upon, and th» 
jail-accoucheur of, the Duchess de Berri. The massacre of the Republi- 
cans in the Rue Transnonain, and the subsequent infamous laws of 
September against the press and*the right of association, were his work. 
Reappearing as the chief of the Cabinet in March, 1840, he astonished 
France with his plan of fortifying Paris. Tothe Republicans, who de- 
nounced this plan as a sinister plot against the liberty of Paris, he 
replied from the tribune of the Chamber of Deputies: 

‘What! to fancy that any works of fortification could ever endanger 
liberty! And firstof all you calumniate any possible Government in 
supposing that it could some day attempt to maintain itself by bom- 
barding the capital; * * * but that government would be a hundred 
times sail taaenitite after its victory than before.’ Indeed, no 
Government would ever have dared to bombard Paris from the forts 
but that Government which had previously surrendered these forts to the 
Prussians. 

When King Bomba tried his hand at Palermo, in January, 1848, Thiers, 
then long since out of office, again rose in the Chamber of Deputies: 
You know, gentlemen, what is happening at Palermo. You, all of you, 
shake with horror [in the parliamentary sense) on hearing that during 
forty-eight hours a large town has been bombarded—by whom? Was 
it by a foreign enemy exercising the rights of war? No, gentlemen, it 
was by its own government. And why? Because that unfortunate 
town demanded its rights. Well, then, for the demand of its rights it 
has ,ot forty-cight hours of bombardment. * * * Allow me to appeal! 
to the opinion of Europe. It is doing a service to mankind to arise, and 
to make reverberate, from what is perhaps the greatest tribune in 
Europe, some words | indeed words| of indignation against such acts, 
* * * When the Regent Espartero, who had rendered services to his 
country [which M. Thiers never did}, intended bombarding Barcelona 
in order to suppress its insurrection, there arose trom all parts of th 
world a general outcry of indignation.” 

Eighteen months afterward; M. Thiers was amongst the fierces 
defenders of the bombardment of Rome by a French army. In fact, the 
fault of King Bomba seems to have consisted in this only, that he 
limited his bombardment to forty-eight hours. 

A few days before the Revolution of February, fretting at the long 
exile from place and pelf to which Guizot had condemned him, and 
suiffinmg in the air the scent of an approaching popular commotion, 
Thiers, in that pseudo-heroic style which won him the nickname of 
Miraleau-mouche, declared to the Chamber of Deputies: “Iam of the 
party of Revolution, not only in France, but in Europe. I wish the 
Government of the Revolution to remain in the hands of moderate mer 

* * but if that government should fall into the hands Jol ardent 
minds, even into those of Radicals, I shall, for all that, not desert my 
cause. I shall ajways be of the party of the Revolution.” The Revolu- 





tion of February came, Inetead of dirplacing the Guirvot Cabinet by the 
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Thiers Cabinet, as the little man had draam!, it superseded Louis 
Philippe by the Republic. On the first day of the 


i popular 
victory he carefully hid h 


imself, forgetting that the contempt 
] . | ’ " . , ; + 
the workingmen screened him from their hatred. Still, with 


O01 
his legendary courage, he continued to shy the public stage, until the 
June massacres had cleared it for his sort of action Then he became 
the leading mind of the * Party of Order” and its Parliamentary Repub 
lic, that anonymous interregnum, in which all the rival factions of the 
luling class conspired together to crush the people, and conspired 
acainst each other to restore each of them its own monarchy. Then, as 
now, Thiers deneunced the Republicans as the only obstacle to the con- 
solidation of the Republic; then, as now, he spoke to the Republic as 
the hangman spoke to Don Carlos :*' I shall assassinate thee, but for thy 
own good.”” Now, as then, he will have to exclaim on the day after his 
victory: L’ Empire est faii—the Empire is consummated. Despite his 
hypocritical homilies about necessary liberties and his personal grudge 
ayainst Louis Bonaparte, who had made a dupe of him, and kicked 
out parliamentarism—and outside of its factitious atmosphere the 
little man is conscious of withering into nothingness—he had a 
hand in all the infamies of the Second Empire, from the occupation 
of Rome by French troops to the war with Prussia, which he incited by 
his fierce invective against German unity—not as a cloak of Prossian 
despotism, but as an encroachment upon the vested right of France in 
German disunion. Fond of brandishing, with his dwarftish arms. in the 
e historical shoe 


black he had become, his foreign policy always culminated in the utter 


face of Europe the sword of the first Napoleon, whos 


humiliation of France, from the London convention of 1841 to the Paris 
capitulation of Is7l, and the present civil war, where he hounds on the 
prisoners of Sedan and Metz against Paris by special permission of Bis 
marck, Despite his versati ity of talent and shiftiness Of purpose, thie 
man has his whole lifetime been wedded to the most fossij] routine. It 
is self-evident that to him ce deepel under-currents of modern society 
remained forever hidden; but even the most palpable changes on ‘te 
surface were abhorrent to a b. ain all the Vitality of which had fled to the 
tongue. Thus he never tired of denouncing as a sacrilege any deviation 
from the old French protective system. Whena minister of Louis Philipns 
he railed at railways asa wild chimera: and when in Opposition aiies 
Louis Bonaparte, he branded as a profanation every attempt to reform 
the rotten French army system. Neverin his long political career haw 
he been guilty of a singie—even the smallest—measure of apy practical 
use. Vhiers was consistent only in his greed for Wealth and hie hatred 
of the men that produce it. Having entered his first ministry unde 
Louis Philiy pe poor as Job, he left it a millionaire. His last ministry 
under the same king (of the Ist of March. 1840) « xposed him to public 
taunts of peculation in the Chamber of Deputies, to which he 
tent to reply by tears—a commodity he deals in as fr 


a) eely as Jules Favre, 
or any other crocodile. At Bordeaux his first meas 


WAS COn- 


ure for saving France 
from impending tinancial ruin was to endow himself with three 
a yearMhe firet and the last word of the 


millions 
‘Economical Republic,” the 
vista Of which he had opened to his Paris electors in 1869 ; 


iis 


One of 
former colleagues of the Chamber of Deputies of 1830, himself 


a Capital 
Istand, neve rtheless, ib devoted member or the Paris Commune, M Rex 

: 
lay, lately addressed Thiers thus in a public placard: “The 


ment of labor by capital has always been the corner-st 


enslave 
one of your policy, 
and from the very day you saw the Republic of Labor installed at the 
Hotel de Ville, you have never ceased to cry out to France: * These are 
criminals !?"’ A master in small state roguery,a virtuoso jn perjury 
and treason, a craftsman in all the petty stratagems, cunning devices. 
and base perfidies of Parliamentary party-warfare: never scrupling 
when out of office, to fan a revolution, and to stifle it in blood when at 
the helm of the State; with class prejudices standing him in the place of 
ideas, and vanity in the place ofa heart; his private life as fufamous as 
his public life is odious—even now, when playing the part of a French 
Sulla, he cannot help setting off the abomination of his deeds by the 
ridicule of his ostentation. ; 

The capitulation of Paris, by surrendering to Prussia not only Paris, 
but all France, closed the lony-continued intrigues of treason lite the 
enemy, which the usurpers of the 4(b Sep em er had begun, as Trochu 
himself saig, on that very same day. On the other band. it initiated 
the civil war they were now to wage, with the assistance of Prussia, 
against the Republic and Paris. The trap was laid ia the very terms of 
the capitulation. At that time above one-third of the territory was in 
the hands of the enemy, the capital was cut off from the provinces s, all 
communications were disorganized. To elect under such circumstances 
areal representation of France was impossible, unless ample time were 
given for preparation. In view of this, the capitulation Ftipulated that a 
National Assembly must be elected within eight days; so that in many 
parts of France the news of the impending election arrived on it ea 
only. This Assembly, moreover, was, by an express clause of the cap! 
tulation, to be elected for the sole purpose of deciding on peace Or war, 
and, eventually, to conclude a treaty of peace. The population could 
not but feel that the terms of the armistice rendered the continuation of 
the war impossibie, and that for sanctioning the peace imposed by Bis 
marck, the worst men in France were the best. But not content with 
these precautions, Thiers, even before the secret of the armistice had 
been broached to Paris, set out for an electioneering tour through the 
provinces, there to galvanize back into life the Legitimist party, which 
now, along with the Orleanists, had to take the place of the then impor- 
sible Bonapartists. He was not afraid of them, Impossible as a govern 
ment of modern France, and, therefore, contemptible as rivals, what 
party were more eligible as tools of counter-revolution than the party 
whose action, in the words of Thiers himself (Chamber of Deputies, Sth 
January, 1833), “* had always been confined to the three resources of for 
eign invasion, civil wdr and anarchy?” They verily believed in the ad 
vent of their long-expected retrospective millennium. There were th» 
heels of foreign invasion trampling upon France ; there was the down 
fall of an Empire and the captivity of a Bonaparte; and there they were 
themselves. The wheel of history had evidently rolled back to stop at 
the **chambre introuvable’’ of [216. In the Assemblies of the R pablic, 
1348 to’Si, they had been represented by their educated and trained 
Parliamentary champions; it was the rank and file of the party which 
now rushed in—all the Pourceaugnacs of France, 

As soon as this ussembly of ** Rurals’’ had met at Bordeaux, Thiers 
made it clear to them that the peace preliminaries must be assented to at 
once, Without even the honors of a Parliamentary debate, as the only 
condition on which Pruseia would permit them to open the war against 
the Republic and Paris, its stronghold, The counter-revolution had, in 
fact. no time to lose, The Secoud Empire had more than doubled the 
national debt, and plunged ail the large towns iuto heavy municipa 
debts. The war had fearfully swelled their liabilities, and merciless! 
ravaged the resources of the nation. To complete the ruin, the Prussian 


Shylock was there with his bond for the keep of half a million of his 





soldiers on French soi., his indemnity of five milliards, and intercst 
at 5 per cent. on the uupaid instalinents there f Who was to pay the 
billy It was only by the violent overthrow of the Republic that the 
appropriators of weoulth ex uld hope to shift on to the shoulders of its 
producers the cost of a war which they, the appropriators, had them 
selves originated. ‘Thus, the tuimense ruin of France spurred on 
these patriot representatly : of land and « ipital, nder the very eves 
and patronage of t! vad tu vraft upon the foreizn Acivil was 

au elaveholds I 

j Phere stood i! oWwav of ® conepl it oO ick Yaris 
| >a S i Pv ris \W st ¢ i hw ™ pe pe i \ = cf re 

| summoned by Thiers to surrender its arms, Then Paris was « ca-perated 
by the frantic anti-republican demonstrations of the Rural’ Assembly 
and by Thiers’ own equivetatione about the legal status cf the Ke 
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public; by the threat to decapitate and decapitalize Paris: the appoint- 
ment of Orleanist ambassadors; Dufaure's laws on over-due commercial 
hills and house-rents, inflicting ruin on the commerce and industry of 
Paris; Pouyer-Quertier’s tax of two centimes upon every copy of every 
imaginable publication; the sentences of death against Blanqui and 
Flourens; the suppression of the Republican journals; the transfer of 
the National Assembly to Versailles; the renewal of the state of siege 
declared by Palikao, and expired on the 4th of September ; the appoint- 
ment of Winoy, the Decembriseur, as governor of Paris—of Valentin, the 
Imperialist gendarme, as its prefect of police—and of D’Aurelles de 
Paladine, the Jesuit general, as the commander-in-chief of its National 
Cruard. 

And now we have to address a question to M Thiers and the men @ 
national defense, his understrappers. It is known that, through the 
agency of M. Pouyer-Quertier, his finance minister, Thiers had con- 
tracted a loan of two milliards, to be paid down at once. Now, is it true, 
or not 

i. That the business was so managed that a consideration of several 
bundred millions was secured for the private benefit of Thiers, Jules 
Favre, Ernest Picard, Pouyer-Quertier, and Jules Simon? and 

2. That no money was to be paid down until after the * pacification” 
of Paris? 

At all events, there must have been something very pressing in the 
matter. for Thiers and Jules Favre, in the name of the majority of the 
Bordeaux Assembly, unblushingly solicited the immediate occupation of 
Paris by Prussian troops. 
marck, as he sneeringly, and in public, told the admiring Frankfort 


Such, however, was not the game of Bis- 


Philistines on his return to Germany, 


Lf. 

Armed Paris was the only serious obstacle in the way of the counter- 
revolutionary conspiracy. Paris was, therefore, to be disarmed. On 
this point the Bordeaux Assembly was sincerity itself. If the roaring 
rant of its Rurals had not been audible enough, the surrender of Paris 
by Thiers to the tender mercies of the triumvirate of Vinoy the Decem- 
briseur, Valentin the Bonapartist gendarme, and Aurelles de Paladine 
the Jesuit general, would have cut off even the last subterfuge of 
doubt. But while insultingly exhibiting the true purpose of the dis- 
armament of Paris, the conspirators asked her to lay down her arms on 
a pretext which was the most glaring, the most barefaced of lies. The 
artillery of the Paris National Guard, said Thiers, belonged to the 
State. and tothe State it must be returned. The fact was this: From 
the very day of the capitulation, by which Bismarck’s prisoners had 
signed the surrender of France, but reserved to themselves a numerous 
body-guard for the express purpose of cowing Paris, Paris stood on the 
watch. The National Guard reorganized themselves and intrusted their 
supreme contro! to a Central Committee elected by their whole body, 
kave some fragments of the old Bonapartist formations. On the eve 
of the entrance of the Prussians into Paris, the Central Committee took 
measures for the removal to Montmarte, Belleville and La Villette of 
the cannon and mitrailleuses treacherously abandoned by the capitu- 
lards in and about the very quarters the Prussians were to occupy. 
That artillery had been furnished by the subscriptions of the National 
Guard. As their private property, it was officially recogaized in the 
capitulation of the 28th of January, and on that very title exempted 
from the genera! surrender, into the hands of the conquéror, of arms 
belonging to the Governmen*. And Thiers was so utterly destitute of 
even the flimsiest pretext for initiating the war against Paris, that he 
had to resort to the flagrant lie of the artillery of the National Guard 
being State property ! 

The seizure of her artillery was evidently but to serve as the prelimi- 
nary to the general disarmament of Paris, and, therefore, of the Revo- 
lution of the 4th of September. But that revolution had become the 
legal status of France. The republic, its work, was recognized by the 
conqueror in the terms of the capitulation, After the capitulation, it 
was acknowledged by all the foreign Powers, and in its name the 
National Assembly had been summoned. §$The Paris workingmen’s 
revolution of the 4th of September was the only legal title ef the 
Nationa! Assemb!ly seated at Bordeaux, and of its executive. Without it, 
the National Assembly would st once have to give way to the Corps 
Legislatif, elected in 1869 by universal suffrage under French, not under 
Prussian, rule, acd forcibly dispersed by the arm of the Revolution. 
Thiers and his ticket-of-leave men would have had to capitulate for safe 
conducts signed by Louis Bonaparte, to save them from a voyage to 
Cayenne. The National Assembly, with its power of attorney to settle 
the terms of peace with Prussia, was but an incident of that revolution, 
the true embodiment of which was stfl armed Paris, which had initiated 
it, undergone for it a five months’ siege, with its horrors of famine, and 
made her prolonged resistance, despite Trochu’s plan, the basis of an 
obstinate war of defense in the provinces. And Paris was now either 
to lay down her arms at the insulting behest of the rebellious slave- 
holders of Bordeaux, and acknowledge that her Revolution of the 4th 
of September meant nothing but a simple transfer of power from Louis 
Bonaparte to his Royal rivals, or she had to stand forward as the self- 
sacrificing champion of France, whose salvation from ruin,and whose 
regeneration were impossible, without the revolutionary overthrow of 
the political and social conditions that had engendered the second Em- 
pire, and, under its fostering care, matured into utter rottenness. Paris, 
emaciated by a five months’ famine, did not hesitate one moment. She 
heroically resolved to run all the hazards of a resistance against the 
French conspirators, even with Prussian cannon frowning upon her 
from her own forts. Still, in its abhorrence of the eivil war into which 
Paris was to be goaded, the Central Committee continued to persist in 
a merely defensive attitude, despite the provocations of the Assembly, 
the usurpationus of the Executive, and the menacing concentration of 
troops in and around Paris. 

Thiers opened the civil war by sending Vinoy, at the head of a multi- 
tude of sergents-de-ville and some regiments of the line, upon a noctur- 
nal expedition against Montmartre, there to seize, by surprise, the ar- 
tillery of the National Guard, It is well known how this attempt broke 
down before the resistance of the National Guard and the fraternization 
of the line with the people. Aurelles de Paladine had printed before- 
hand his bulletins of victory, and Thiers held ready the placards an- 
nouncing his measures of coup d'etat. Now these had to be replaced by 
Thiers’ appeals, imparting his magnanimous resolve to leave the Na- 
tional Guard in the possession of their arms, with which, he said, he felt 
sure they would rally round the Government against the rebels. Ont of 
300,000 National Guards only 300 responded to this summons to rally 
round little Thiers against themselves. The glorious workingmen’s 
Revolution of the 18th March took undisputed sway of Paris. The Cen- 
tral Committee was its provisional Government. Europe seemed, for a 
moment, to doubt whether its recent sensational performances of state 
and war had any reality in them, or whether they were the dreams of a 
long bygone past. 

From the 18th of March to the entrance of the Versailles troops into 
Paris, the proletarian revolution remained so free from the acts of vio- 
levee in which the revolutions, and still more the counter-revolutions, 
of the “ better classes’* abound, that no facts were left toits opponents to 
ery out about but the execution of Generals Lecomte and Clement 
Thomas, and the affair of the Place Vendome. 

One of the Bonapartist officers engaged in the nocturnal attempt againet 
Montmartre, Genera) Lecomte, had four times ordered the Sist line 
regiment to fire at an unarmed gathering in the Place Pigale, and on 
their refusal fiercely insulted them. Instead of shooting women and 
children, his own men shot him, The inveterate habits acquired by the’ 





soldiery under the training of the enemies of the working class are, of 
course, not likely to change the very moment these soldiers change 
sides. The same men execnted Clement Thomas. 

‘* General’’ Clement Thomas, a malcontent ex-quartermaster-sergeant, 
had, in the latter times of Louis Philippe’s reign, enlisted at the office 
of the Republican newspaper Le National, there to serve in the doubl 
capacity of responsible man-of-straw (gerant responsadle) and of duelling 
bully to that very combative journal. After the revolution of February, 
the men of the National having got into power, they metamorphosed 
this old quartermaster-sergeant into a general on the eve of the butchery 
of June, of which he, like Jules Favre, was one of the sinister plotters, 
and became one of the most dastardly executioners. Then he and his 
generalehip disappeared for a long time, to again rise to the surface on 
the Ist November, 1870. The day before the Government of Defense, 
caught at the Hotel de Ville, had solemnly pledged their parole to 
Blanqui, Flourens, and other representatives of the working class, to 
abdicate their usurped powerin the hands of a commune to be freely 
elected by Paris. Instead of keeping their word, they let loose on Paris 
the Bretons of Trochu, who now replaced the Corsicans of Bonaparte. 
General Tamisier alone, refusing to sully his name by such a breach of 
faith, resigned the Commandership-in-chief of the National Guard, and 
in his place Clement Thomas for once became again a general. During 
the whole of his tenure of command, he made war. not upon the Prus- 
sians, but upon the Paris National Guard. He prevented their general 
arinament, pitted the bourgeois battalions against the workingmen’s 
battalions, weeded out the officers hostile to Trochu’s * plan,’ and dis- 
banded, under the stigma of cowardice, the very same proletarian bat- 
talions whose heroism has now astonished their most inveterate enemies, 
Clement Thomas felt quite proud of having reconquered hie June pre. 
eminence as the personal enemy of the working class of Paris. Only a 
few days before the 18th of March, he laid before the War Minister, 
Leflo, a plan of his own for “ finishing off /a fine feur (the cream) of the 
Paris canaille.”” After Vinoy’s rout, he must needs appear upon the 
scene of action in the quality of an amateur spy. The Central Com- 
mittee and the Paris workingmen were as much responsible for the 
killing of Clement Thomas and Lecomte as the Princess of Wales was 
for the fate of the people crushed to death on the day of her entrance 
into Londen. 

The massacre of unarmed citizens in the Place Vendome is a myth 
which M. Thiers and the Rurals persistently ignored in the Assembly, 
intrusting its propagation exclusively to the servants’ hall of European 
journalism. ‘* The men of order,” the reactionists of Paris, trembled at 
the victory of the 18th of March. To them it was the signal of popular 
retribution at last arriving. The ghosts of the victims assassinated at 
their hands from the days of June, 1848, down to the 22d of January 
i871, arose before their faces, Their panic was their only punishment. 
Even the sergeants-de-ville, instead of being disarmed and locked up, as 
ought to have been done, had the gates of Paris flung wide open for their 
safe retreat to Versailles. The men of order were left not only unharmed, 
but allowed to rally and quietly to seize more than one stronghold 
in the very centre of Paris. This indulgence of the Central Committee 
—this magnanimity of the armed workingmen—so strangely at variance 
with the habits of the “ party of order,”’ the latter misinterpreted as 
mere symptoms of conscious weakness. Hence their silly plan to try, 
under the cloak cf an unarmed demonstration, what Vinoy had failed to 
perform with his cannon and mitrailleuses. On the 22d of March a riot- 
ous mob of swells started from the quarters of luxury, all the pe/its 
creves in their ranks, and at their head the no‘orious familiars of the 
Empire—the Heeckeren, Coetlogon, Henride Pene, etc. Under the cow- 
ardly pretense of a pacific demonstration, this rabble, secretly armed 
with the weapons of the bravo, fell into marching order, ill-treated and 
disarmed the detached patrols and sentries of the National Guards they 
met with on their progress, and, on debouching from the Rue de la Paix. 
vith the cry of *‘Down with the Central Committee! Down with the 
assassins! The National Assembly forever!’ attempted to break 
through the line drawn up there, and thus to carry by surprise the head- 
quarters of the National Guard in the Place Vendo:ne. In reply to their 
pistol-shots, the regular sommations (the French equivalent of the Eug- 
lish Riot Act) were made, and, proving ineffective, fire was commanded 
by the general of the National Guard. One volley dispersed into wild 
flight the silly coxcombs who expected that the mere exhibition of their 
“respectability” would have the same effect npon the Revolution of 
Paris as Joshua’s trumpets upon the walls of Jericho. The runaways 
left behind them two National Guards dead, hine severely wounded 
(among them a member of the Central Committee), and the whole scené 
of their exploit strewn with revolvers, daggers and sword-canes, in evi- 
dence of the “ unarmed” character of their ‘* pacific’? demonstration. 
When, on the 13th of June, 1849, the National Guard made a really paci- 
fic demonstration in protest against the felonious assault of French 
troops upon Rome, Changarnier, then general of the party of order, was 
acclaimed by the National Assembly, and especially by M. Thiers, as the 
savior of society, for having laudched his troops frem all sides upon 
these unarmed men, to shoot and sabre them down, and to trample them 
under their horses’ feet. Paris then was placed under a state of siege. 
Dufaure hurried through the Assembly new laws of repression. 
arrests, new proscriptions—a new reign of terror setin. But the lower 
orders manage these things otherwise. The Central Committee of 1870 
simply ignored the heroes of the * pacific demonstration ;’* so much so, 
that only two days later they were enabled to muster, under Admiral 
Saisset, for that armed demonstration crowned by the famous stampede 
to Versailles. In their reluctance to continue the civil war @pened by 
Thiers’ burglarious attempt on Montmartre, the Central Committee made 
themselves, this time, guilty of a decisive mistake in not at once march- 
ing upon Versailles, then completely helpless, and thus putting an end 
to the conspiracies of Thiers and his Rurals. Instead of this, the party 
of order was again allowed to try its strength at the ballot-box on the 
2eth of March, the day of the election of the Commune. Then, in the 
mairies of Paris, they exchanged bland words of conciliation with their 
too generous conquerors, muttering in their hearts solemn vows to ex- 
terminate them in due time. 

Now. look at the reverse of the medal. Thiers opened his second 
campaign against Paris in the beginning of April. The first batch of 
Parisian prisoners brought into Versailles was subjected to revolting 
atrocities, while Ernest Picard, with his hands in his trowsers’ pockets, 
strolled about jeering them, and while Mesdames Thiers and Favre, in 
the midst of their ladies of honor (’) applauded, from the balcony, the 
outrages of the Versailles mob, The captured soldiers of the line were 
massacred in cold blood; our brave friend, General Duval, the iron 
founder, was shot without any form of trial. Gallifet, the kept man of 
his wife, so notorious for her shameless exhibitions at the orgies of the 
Second Empire, boasted in a proclamation of having commanded the 
murder of a small troop of National Guards, with their captain and 
lieutenant, surprised and disarmed by his chasseurs, Vinoy, the run- 
away, was appointed by Thiers Grand Cross of the Legion of Honor, for 
bis general order to shoot down every soldier of the line taken in the 
ranks of the Federals. Desmaret, the gendarme, was decorated for the 
treacherous, butcher-like chopping in pieces of the high souled and 
chivalrous Flourens, who had saved the heads of the Goverment of De- 
fense on the 8ist of October, 1870. ** The encouraging particulars’’ of 
his assassination were triumphantly expatiated upon by Thiers in the 
National Assembly. With the elated vanity of a parliamentary Tom 
Thumb, permitted to play the part of a Tamerlane, he denied the rebels 
against his littleness every right of civilized warfare, up to the right of 
neutrality for ambulances. Nothing more horrid than that monkey 
allowed for atime to give full fling to his tigerish instin@ls, as foreseen 
by Voltaire. (See note, p, 35) 


New 





After the decree of the Commune of the 7th of April, ordering reprisals 
and declaring it to be its duty “to protect Paris against the cannibal 
exploits of the Versailies banditti, and to demand an eye for 
an eye, a tooth for a tooth,’ Thiers did not stop the barbarous treatinent 
of prisoners, moreover insulting them in his 
** Never have more degraded countenances of 


bulletins as follows: 
a devraded demo racy met 
the afllicted cazes of honeat men*—honest like Thiers himself and his 


ministerial ticket-of-leave men. Still, the shooting of prisoners was 
Hardly, however, had Thiers and his Decembrist 
aware that the 


was but an empty threat, that eve 


suspended for a time 


generals become 


reprisals 
1 their gendarme spies caught 
in Paris under the disguise of National Guards, that even sergents-de- 
ville taken with incendiary shells upon them, were spared—when the 


Communal decree of 


wholesale shooting of prisoners was resumed and: carried on 
terrupted to the end. which National Guards had 
fled were surrounded by gendarmes, inundated with petroleum (which 


unin. 
Houses to 


here occurs for the first time in this war), and then set fire to, the charred 
corpses being afterward brought out by the ambulance of the Press at 
Ternes. Four National 
mounted chasseurs at 


Guards having surrendered to a troop of 
April, were 
afterward shot down, one after another, by the captain, a worthy man of 


Gallifet’s. 


Belle Epine, on the 25th of 
One of his four victims, left for dead, Scheffer, crawled back 
to the Parisian outposts, and deposed to this fact before a commission 
of the Commune. When Tolan interpellated the War Minister upon the 
report of this commission, the Rurals drowned his voice and forbade 
Leflo to answer. It would be an insult 


: glorious ” 
speak of its deeds. The 


to their ** army to 
flippant tone in which Thiers’ bulletins an- 
nounced the bayoneting of the F Monlin 


Ing ederals surprised asleep at 
Saquet, and the wholesale fusillades at Blamart shocked the nerves even 


> . inns res vaee , es ; , oe 
of the HOt over-seusiftive Lor don Lin Dui Li would be ludicrous to- 


day to attempt recounting the 


merely preliminary atrocities committed 
by the bombarders of Paris and the fomentors of a slaveholders’ rebel- 


lion protected by foreign ji 


ivasion. Amidst all these horrors, Thiers, 
forgetiul of his parliamentary laments on the terrible responsibility 
weighing down his dwariish shoulders, boasts in his bulletin that 
 Assemblee siege passiblement (the Assembly continues meeting in peace), 


and proves by his constant carousals, now with Decémbrist generals. 
now with German princes, that his digestion is not troubled in the 


least, not even by the ghosts of Lecomte and Clement Thomas 


On the dawn of the I8th of March, Paris arose to the thunderburat 


**Vive la Commune! 


ol 
" What is the Commune, that sphinx so 
zing tothe bourgeois mind ? 
“The proletarians of Paris,” 
festo of the 18th March, “ amidst the 


tantali- 


said the Central Committee in its mari 
failures and treasons of the ruling 
classes, have understood that the hour has struck for them to save the 
situation by taking into their own hands the direction of public affairs. 
x «* 


They have understood that it is their imperious duty and thei: 


absolute right to render themselves’ masters of their own destinies 


, DY 
seizing upon the governmenta! power.” But the working class cannot 
simply lay hold of the ready-taade State machinery, and wield it for its 
own purposes, 


The centralized State power, with its ubiquitous organe of standing 


army, police, bureaucracy, clergy and judicature—organs wrought after 
the plan of a systematic and hierarchic division of labor—originates 
from the duys of absolute Mona;nrs hy, serving nascent middle clas fociec.- 
ty as a mighty weapon in its strugzies against feudalism. Still, its de- 


velopment remained clogged by all manner of mediwval rubbish, seign- 
orial rights, local privileges, municipai and guild monopolies and pro- 
vincial constitutions, The gigantic broom of the French Revolution of 
the eighteenth century swept away all these relics of bygone times. thus 
clearing simultaneously the social soil of its last hindrances to the super 
structure of the modern State edifice raised under the First Empire. 
itself the offspring of the coalition wars of old semi-feudal Europe against 
modern France. During the subsequent regimes the Government, placed 
under parliamentary control—that is, under the direct control of the prop- 
ertied classes—became not only a hotbed of huge national debts and 
crushing taxes; 


patre mace, 


with its irresistible allurements of place, pelf and 
it became not only the bone of contention between the rival 
fections and adventurers of the ruling classes: 


changed simultaneously wigh the economic 


but its political character 


At the 
same pace at W hich the progress of modern industry deve lope d, Widened, 


1 
} 


changes of society. 
intensified the class-antagonism between capital and labor. the State 
power assumed more and more the character of the national power of 
capital over labor, of a public force organized for social enslavement, of 
an engine of class despotism. After every revolution marking a pro- 
gressive phase in the class struggle, the purely repressive character of 
the Statepower stands out in bolder and bolder relief. The Revolution 
of 1830. resulting in the transfer of Government from the landlerds to the 
capitalists, transferred it from the more remote to the more di 


— 


vct antago- 
nists of the workingmen, The bourgeois Republicans who, in the name of 
the Revolution of February, took the State power, used it for the June 
massacres, in order to convince the working class that ‘‘ social republic 
meant the republie ensuring their Jsocial subjection, and in order to 
convince the royalist bulk of the bourgeois and landlord class that they 
might safely leave the cares and emoluments of government to the 
bourgeois * Republicans.” However, after their one heroic exploit of 
June, the bourgeois Repnblicans had, from the front, to fall back to the 
rear of the *‘ Party of Order’’*—a combination formed by all the rival 
fractions and factions of the appropriating class in their now openly 
declared antagonism to the producing classes. The proper form of their 
joint stogie® Government was the Parliamentary Republic, with Louis 
Bonaparte fof its President. Theirs was a regime of avowed class ter- 
rorism amd dé@Mberate insult toward the ‘vile multitude.” If the 
Parliamentttary Republic, as M. Thiers said, ** divided them [the different 
fractions of the ruling class] least,’ it opened an abyss between that 
class and the whole body of society outside their spare ranks. The 
restraints by which their own divisions had under former regimes still 
checked the State power, were removed by their union; and in view of 
the threatening upheaval of the proletariate, they now used that State 
power mercilessly and ostentatiously as the national war-engine of 
capital against labor. In their uninterrupted crusade against the produc- 
ing masses they were, however, bouud not only to invest the executive 
with continually increased powers of repression, but at the same time to 
divest their own parliamentary stronghoid—the National Assembly- 
one by one, of ajl its own means of defense against the Executive. 
The Executive, in the person of Louis Bonaparte, turned them out. 
The natural offspring of the “* Party-of-Order” Republic was the Second 
Empire. ° 

The Empire, with the coup detat for its certificate of birth, universal 
suffrage for its sanction, and the sword for its sceptre, professed to rest 
upon the peasantry, the large mass of producers not Cirectly involved it 
the struggle of cupital and labor. It professed to save the working 
class by breaking down Parliamentarism, and, with ‘it, the undisguised 
subserviency of Government to the propertied classes. It professed to 
save the propertied classes by upholding their economic supremacy over 
the working class ; 
ing for all the chimera of national glory. In reality, it was the only 


and, fically, it professed to unite all classes by reviv- 
form of government possible at a time when the bourgeoisie had already 
acquired, the facu'ty of ruling 
the nation. It wasacciaimed throughout the 
society. 


lost, and the working class had not yet 
world as the savior ot 
Under its "way bourgeois society, freed from political cares, 
a development unexpected even by iteelf, 


attained {ts industry and 
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commerce expanded to colossal dimensions: financial swindling cele 
brated cosmopolitan orgies; the misery of the masses was set oO by a 
shameless display of gorgeous, meretricious and debased luxury. The 
State power, , was at the same 
he very hotbed of 


ail its « orruplions, Its own rottenness, and the rottenness of the sor Lely 


soaring Digh above society 
? 


apparently 


time itself the greatest scandal of that society, an 


it had saved, were laid bare by the bayonet of Prussia, herself eagerly 
bent upon transferring the supreme seat of that regime from Paris to 
Seriin, Impe ialisim is, at the same time, the lost prostitute and the 
uitimate form of the State power which puscent middle-class society had 
commenced to elaborate as a means of its own emancipation from feud- 
alism, and which full-grown bourgeois society had tinally transformed 
into a means for the enslavement of Jabor by capital. 

The direct antithesis to the Empire was the Commune. The cry of 
‘Social Republic.’ with which the revolution of February was ushered 
in by the Paris proictariate, did but express a vague aspiration aftera 


republic that was not only to supersede the monarchical form of class 


rule, but class rule itself. The Commune was the positive form of that 
Republic. 

Paris, the central seat of the old governmental power, and, at the same 
time, the social stronghold of the French working class, had risen in 
arms against the attempt of Thiers and the Rurais to restore and per- 
petuate thatold goverumental power bequeathed tothem by the Empire. | 
Paris could resist only because, 11 consequence of the siege, it had got 
rid of the army and replaced it by a National Guard, the bulk of which 
consisted of workingmen. This fact was now to be transformed into 
auinstitution. The first decree of the Commune, therefore, was the 
suppression of the standing army,and the substitution for it of the 
armed people 

The Commune was formed of the municipal councilors, chosen by 
universal suffrage in the various wards of the town, responsible and | 
revocable at short terms. The majority of its members were naturally | 
workfngmen, cr acknowledged representatives of the working Class, | 
The Commune was to be a working, not a parliamentary body, executive | 
and legislative atthe same time, Instead of continuing to be the agent 
of the Central Government, the police was at once stripped of its politi- | 
cal attributes and turned into the responsible and at all times revocable | 
agent of the Commune. So were the oficials of all other branches of | 
the administration. From the members of the Commune downward, 
the public service had to be done at workmen's wages. The vested | 
interests and the representation allowances of the high dignitaries of 
State disappeared along with the high dignitaries themselves. Public | 
fuuctions ceased to be the private property of the tools of the Central 
Government. Not only municipal administration, but the whole 
initiative hitherto exercised by the State was laid into the hands of the 
Couimmiune. 





Having once got rid of the stauding army and the police, the physical 
force elements of the old governinent, the Commune was anxious to 
break the spiritual force of repression, the * par-on power,” by the dis- 
establishment aud disendowment oi all churches as proprietary bodies. 
The priests were sent back to the recesses of private lite, there to feed 
upon the alms of the faithful in imitation of their predecessors, the 





Apostles. The whore of the educational institutions were openec to the 
peopie gratuitously, and at the same time cleared of all interference of 
Church and State. Thus, not only was education made accessible to all, | 
but science itself freed iroin the fetters which class prejudice and govy- 
ernmental force had imposed upon it. : 

The judicial functionaries were to be divested of that sham independ- 
ence which had but served to mask their abject subserviency to all 
succeeding governments, to which, in turn, they had taken and broken 
the oaths of alleyinnee. Like the rest of public servants, magistrates 
and judges were to be elective, responsible and revocable, 

The Paris Commune was, of c@urse, to serve as a model to all the 
great industrial centres of France. The Communal regime once estab- 
jished in Parisand the secondary centres, the old ‘centralized govern- 
ment would in the provinces, too, have to give way to the self-govern- 
ment of the producers. In a@ rough sketch of national organization 
which the Commune had no time to develop, it states clearly that the 
Commune was to be the political form of even the smallest country 


hamlet, and thatin the rural districts the standing army was to be re- 





placed by a national militia, with an extremely short term of service. | 
The rural Communes of every district were to administer their common | 
affairs by an assembly of delegatesin the central town, and these district | 
assemblies were avain to send deputies to the National Delegation in | 
Peris, each delegate to be at any time revocable and bound by the aman | 
dat imperatif Gormal instructions) of his coustituents. The few but 
important functions which still would remain for a central government 
were not to be suppressed, as has been intentionally misstated, but 
were to be discharged by Commuual, and therefore strictly responsible 
agents. The unity of the nation was not to be broken, but, on the con- 
trary, to be organized by the Communal constitution, and to become a 
reality by the destruction of the State power which claimed to be the 
embodiment of that unity independent of and superior to the nation 
itself, from which it was but a parasitic excrescence. While the merely 
repressive organs of the old governumental power were to be amputated, 
its legitimate functions were to be wrested from an authority usurping 
pre-eminence over society itself, and reatored to the responsible ageuts of 
society. Instead of deciding once in three or six years which member of 
the ruling class Was to misrepresent the people in Parilament, universal 
suffrage was to serve the people, constituted in Communes, as individual 
suffrage serves every other employer in the search for the workmen and 
manayers in his business. And it is well known that companies, like 
individuals, in matters of real business generally Know how to put the 
right man in the right place, and, if they for once make a mistake, to re 
dress it promptly. On the other nand, nothing could be more foreign to 
the spirit of the Commune than to supersede universal suffrage by 
hierarchic investiture. 


It is generally the fate of completely new historical creations to be 
mistaken for the Counterpart Of older and even defunct jorms of svucia! 
life, to which they may bear a certain likeness. Thus, this new Com- 
mune, which breaks the modern State power, has been mistaken fora 
reproduction of the mimediwval Communes, which tirst preceded, and 
afterward became the substratum of, that very State power. ‘The com. 
munal constitution has been mistaken for an attempt to break up into a 
faderation of small States, as dreamt of by Montesquieu and the 
Girondins, that unity of great nations which, if originally brought about 
by political force, has now become a powerful coeflicient of social pre- 
duction, The antagonism of the Commune against the State power has 
been mistaken for an exagrerated form of the ancient struggle against 
over-centralization. Peculiar historical circumstances may have pre. 
yented the classical development, as in France, of the bourgeois form of 
government, and may have aliowed, as in Hngland, to complete the 
great central State organs by corrupt vestries, jobbing councilors and 
ferocious poor-law guardians in the towns, and virtually hereditary 
magistrates in the counties. The Communal Constitution would have 
restored to the social body all the forces hitherto absorbed by the 
State parasite feeding upon, and clogging the free movement of society. 
By this one act it would have initiated the regeneration of France. The 
provincial French middle-class saw in the Commune an attempt to 
restore the sway their order had held over the country under Louis 
Philippe, and which, under Louis Napoleon, was supplanted by the pre- 


of the Commune involved, as a matter of course, local municipal liberty, 
but no longer asacheck upon the, now superseded, State power, It 
could only enter into the head of a Bismarck, who, when not engaged 


on his intrigues of blood and iron, always likes to resume his old trade, 


so befitting his mental calibre, of coutributor to A/adderadatsch the 
Berlin Punch), it could only enter into such a head, to ascribe to the 
Paris Commune aspirations after that caricature of the old French 


municipal organization of 1791, the Prussian municipal constitution 


which degrades the town governments to mere secondary wheels in the 
police-machinery of the Prussian State. The Commune made that 


/catchword of bourgeois revolutions, cheap government, a reality, by de- 
_stroying the two greatest sources of expenditure—the standing army 


and State functionarism. Its very existence pre-supposed the non- 


existence of monarchy, which, in Europe at least, is the normal incum- 


brance and indispensable cloak of class-rule. It supplied the Republic 
With the basis of really democratic institutions. But neither cheap 
government nor the “true Republic” was its ultimate aim; they were 


its mere concomitants 


The multiplicity of interpretations to which the Commune has been 
subjected, and the multiplicity of interests which construed it in their 
favor, show that it was a thoroughly expansive political form, while all 
previous forms of government had been emphatically repressive. Its 


| true secret was this. It was essentially a working-class goverument, the 


produce of the struggle of the producing against the appropriating 
class, the political form at last discovered under which to work out the 
economical emancipation of Labor. 

Except on this last condition, the Communal Constitution would have 
been an impossibility and a delusion. The political rule of the producer 
cannot coexist with the perpetuation of his social slavery. The Com- 


| mune was therefore to serve asa lever for uprooting the economical 


foundations upon which rests the existence of classes, and therefore of 
Classrule. With labor emancipated, every man becemes.a working 
man, and productive labor ceases to be a class atiribute. 

It is a strange fact. In spite of all the tall talk and all the immense 
literature, for the last sixty years, about Emancipation of Labor, no 
sooner do the workingmen anywhere take the subject into their own 


hands with a will, than uprises at once all the apologetic phraseology of 


the mouthpieces of present society with its two poles of Capital and 
Wages-slavery (the landlord now is but the sleeping partner of the 
capitalist), as if capitalist society was still in its purest state of virgin 


| innocence, with its antagonisms still undeveloped, with its delusions 


still unexploded, with its prostitute realities not yet laid bare. The 
Commune, they exclaim, intends to abolish property, the basis of all 
civilization! Yes, gentlemen, the Commune intended to abolish that 
class-property which makes the labor of the many the wealth of the 
few. It aimed at the expropriation of the expropriators. It wanted to 
make individual property a truth by transforming the means of pro- 
duction, land and capital, now chiefly the means of enslaving and ex- 
ploiting labor, into mere instruments of free and associated labor. 
But this is Communism, ‘impossible’? Communism! Why, those 
members of the ruling classes who are intelligent enough to perceive the 
impossibility of continuing the present system—and they are many- 
have become the obtrusive and full-mouthed aposties of co-operative 
production. If co-operative production is not to remain a sham gnd 4 
snare ; if it is to supersede the Capitalist system; if united co-operative 
societies are to regulate national production upon a common plan, thus 
taking it under their own control, and putting an end to the constant 
anarchy and periodical convulsions which are the fatality of Capitalist 
production—what else, gentlemen, would it be but Communism, ‘“‘pos- 
sible’? Communism ? 

The working class did not expect miracles from the Commune. They 
have no ready-made utopias to introduce par decret du peuple. They 
know that in order to work out their own emancipation, and along with 
it that higher form to which present society is irresistibly tending, by 
its own economical agencies, they will have to pass through long 
struggles, through a series of historic processes, transforming circum- 
stancesand men. They have no ideala to realize, but to set free the 
elements of the new society with which old collapsing bourgeois eociety 
itself is pregnant. In the full consciousness of their historic mission, 
and with the heroic resoive to act up to it, the working class can afford 
to smile at the coarse invective of the gentlemen*s gentlemen with the 
pen and inkhorn, and at the didactic patronage of well-wishing bour- 


| geois-doctrinaires, pouring forth their ignorant platitudes and sectarian 
| crotchets in the oracular tone of scientific infallibility. 


When the Paris Commune took the management of the revolution in 
its own hands; when plain workingmen for the first time dared to in- 
fringe upon the governmental privilege of their “natural superiors,” 
and, under circumstances of unexampled difficulty, performed their work 
modestly, conscientiously and efficiently—performed it at salaries the 
highest of which barely amounted to one-fifth of what, according toa 
high scientific authority, is the minimum required for a secretary to a 
certain metropolitan school-board—the old world writhed in convulsions 


| of rage at the sight of the red flag, the symbol of the Republic of Labor, 


floating over the Hotel de Ville. 

And yet, this was the first revolution in which the working class was 
openly acknowledged as the only class capable of social initiative, even 
by the great bulk of the Paris middle class—shopkeepers, tradesmen, 
merchants—the wealthy capitalists alone Aeepted: The Commune had 
saved them by a sagacious settlement of that ever-recurring cause of dis- 
pute among the middle classes themselves—the debtor and creditor ac- 
counts. The same portion ot the middle class, after they had assisted 
in putting down the workingmen’s insurrection of June, 1848, had been 
at once unceremoniously sacrificed to their creditors by the then Con. 
stituent Assembly. But this was not their only motive for now rallying 
round the working class. They felt that there was but one alternative— 
the Commune or the Empire—under whatever name it might reappear. 
The Empire had ruined them economically by the havoc it mace of 
public wealth, by the wholesale financial swindling it fostered, by the 
props it lent to the artifically accelerated centralization of capital, and 
the concomitant expropriation of their own ranks. It had suppressed 
them politically, it had shocked them morally by its orgies, it had in 
sulted their Voltairianism by handing over the education of their children 
to the freres Ignorantins, it had revolted their national feeling as 
Frenchmen by precipitating them headlong into a war which left only 
one equivalent for the ruins it made—the disappearance of the Empire. 
In fact, after the exodus from Paris of the high Bonapartistand capitalist 
Boheme, the true middle-class Party of Order came out im the shape c¢ 
the ** Union Republicaine,” enrolling themselves under the colors o! 
the Commune and defending it against the willful misconstruction of 
Thiers. Whether the gratitude of this great body of the middle class 
will stand the present severe trial, time must show, 

The Commune was perfectly right in telling the peasants that “its 
victory was their only hope.’ Of all the lies hatched at Versailles and 
re-echoed by the glorious European penny-a-liner, one of the most 
tremendous was that the Rurals represented the French peasantry. 
Think only of the love of the French peasant for the men to whom, after 
1815, he had to pay the milliard of indemnity? In the eyes of the 
French peasant, the very existence of a great landed proprietor is in 
itself an encroachment on his conquests of 1789. The bourgeois, in 
i848, had burthened his plot of land with the additional tax of forty-five 
cents. in the franc; but then he did so in the name of the revolution ; 





tended rule of the country over the towns. In reality, the Communa, 
Constitution brought the rural producers under the intellectual lead ot 
the central towns of their districts, and there secured to them, in the 


workingmen, the natural trustees of theirinterests. The very existence 


while now he had fomented a civil war against the revolution, to shift 
on the peasant’s shoulders the chief load of the five milliards of in- 
| demnity to be paid to the Prussian. The Commune, on the other band, 
in one of ite first proclamations, declared that the true originators of th 








war would be made to pay its cost. The Commune would have delivered 
the peasant of the blood tax—would bave given him a cheap government 
transformed his present blood-suckers, the notary, advocate, executor 
and other judicial vampires, into salaried communal agents, elected by. 
and responsible to, himself. It would have freed him of the tyranny o: 
the garde champetre. the gendarme and the prefect; would have put 
enlightenment Dy the schoolmaster in place of stultification by the 
priest. And the French peasant is, above all, a man of reckoning. He 
would find it extremely reasouable that the pay of the priest, instead ot 
being extorted by the tax-gatherer, should only depend upon the spon 
taneous action of the parishioners’ religious instincts. Such were the 
great immediate boons which the rule of the Commune—and that rule 
alone—held out tothe French peasantry. It is, therefore, quite super 
fluous here to expatiate upon the more complicated but vital problems 
which the Commune alone was able, and at the same time compelled, to 
solve in favor of the peasant, viz., the hypothecary debt, lying like an 
incubus upon his parcel of soil, the proletariat foncier (the rural prole. 
tariate), daily growing upon it, and his expropriation from it enforced, at 
a more and more rapid rate, by the very development of modern agricul 
ture and the competition of capitalist farming, 

The French peasant had elected Louis Bonaparte President of the Re 
public; but the Party of Order created the Empire. What the French 
peasant really wants he commenced to show in 1849 and 1850, by oppos 
ing his maire to the 


yovernments prefect, his schoolmaster to the 
government's priest, and himself to the government's gendarme. Al) 
the laws made by the Party of Order in January and February, 1830, 
were avowed incusures of repression against the peasant. The peasant 
was a Bonapuartist, because the great Kevolution, with all its benefits to 
him, was, in lis eyes, personitied in Napoleon. This delusion, rapidly 
breaking down under the Second Empire (and in its very nature hostile 
to the Rurals), this prejudice of the past, how could it have withstood 
the appeal of the Commune to the living interests and urgent wants of 
the peasantry * 


The Rurals—this was,in fact, their chief apprehension—knew that 
three months’ free communication of Communal! Paris with the prov 
inces would bring about a general rising of the peasants, and hence 
their anxiety to establish a police blockade around Paris, so as to stop 
the spread of the rinderpest. 

If the Commune was thus the true representative of all the healthy 
elements of French society, and therefore the true national government 
it was, at the same time, as a workingmen’s government, as the bold 
champion of the emancipation of labor, emphatically international. 
Within sight of the Prussian army, that had annexed to Germany two 
lrench provinces, the Commune annexed to France the working people 
all over the world. 

The Second Empire had been the jubilee of cosmopolitan blacklegism, 
the rakes of all cuntries rushing in at its call fora share in its orgies 
and in the plunder of the French people. Even at this moment the right 
hand of Thiers is Ganesco, the foul Wallachian, and his left hand is 
Markowski, the Russian spy. The Commune admitted all foreigners to 
the honor of dying for an immortal cause. Between the foreign war lost 
by their treason and the civil war fomented by their conspiracy with the 
foreign invader, the bourgeoisie had found the time to display their 
patriotism by organizing police hunts upon the Germans in France. The 
Commune made a German workingman its Minister of Labor. Thiers, the 
bourgeoisie, the Second Empire, had continually deluded Poland by loud 
professions of sympathy, while in reality betraying her to, and doing the 
dirty work of, Russia. The Commune honored the heroic sons of Poland 
hy placing them at the head of the defenders of Paris. And, to broadly 
mark the new era of history it was conscious of initiating, under the eyes 
of the conquering Prussians on the one side, and of the Bonapartist 
army, led by Bonapartist Generals, on the other, the Commune pulled 
down that colossal symbol of martial glory, the Vendome column. | 

The great social measure of the Commune was its own working exist 
ence, Its special measures could but betoken the tendency of a govern 
ment of the people by*the people. Such were the abolition of the night 
work of the journeymen bakers; the prohibition, under penalty, of the 
employers’ practice to reduce wages by levying upon their work-people 
fines under manifold pretexts—a process in which the employer combines 
in his own person the parts of legislator, judge and executor, and filches 
the money to boot. Another measure of this class was the surrender, to 
associations of wockmen, under reserve of compensation, of all closed 
workshops and factories, no matter whether the respective capitalists had 
absconded or preferred to strike work. 

The financial measures of the Commune,remarkable for their sagacity 
and moderation, could only be such as were compatible with the state of 
a besieged town, Considering the colossal robberies committed upon the 
city of Paris by the great financial companies and contractors, under the 
protection of Haussinann, the Commune would have had an incomparably 
better title to confiscate their property than Louis Napoleon had againat 
the Orleans family. Tue Hohenzollern and the English oligarchs, who 
both have derived a good deal of their estates from Church plunder, were, 
of course, greatly shocked at the Commune clearing but &,000f. out of 
secularization. 

While the Versailles government, as soon asit had recovered some 
spirit and strength, used the most violent means against the Commune: 
while it put down the free expression of opinion all over France, even to 
the forbidding of meetings of delegates from the large towns; while it 
subjected Versailles and the rest of France to an espionage far surpassing 
that of the Second Empire; while it burned by its gendarme inguisitore 
all pape:s printed at Paris, and siftedall correspendence from and to Pa 
ris; while in the National Assembly the most timid attempts to put ina 
word for Paris were howled down in a manner unknown even to the 
Chambre introuvca/le of 1816; with the savage warfare of Versailles out 
side, and its attempts at corruption and conspiracy inside Paris—would 
the Commune not have shamefully betrayed its trust by affecting to keep 
up all the decencies and appearances of liberalism as ina time of pro 
found pea e¥ Had the government of the Commune been akin to that 
of M. Theirs, there would have been no more occasion to suppress Party 
of-Order papers at Paris than there was to suppress Communal papers at 
Versailles, 

It was irritating indeed to the Rurals that at the very same time they 
declared the return tothe Church to be the only means of salvation for 
France, the infidel Commune unearthed the peculiar mysteries of the 
Picpus nunnery and of the Church of Saint Laurent. It was a satire upon 
M. Thiers that, while he showered yvrand crosses upon the Bonapartist 
Generals in acknowledgment of their mastery in losing battles, signing 
capitulations and burning cigarettes at Wilbelmshohe, the Commune dis 
missed and arrested its Generals whenever they were suspected of heg 
lecting their duties, The expulsion from, and arrest by, the Commune 
of one of its members who had slipped in undera false name, and had 
undergone at Lyons six days’ imprisonment for simple bankruptcy, was 
it not a deliberate insult hurled at the forger, Jules Favre, then still the 
Foreign Minister of France, still selling France to Bismarck, and still 
dictating orders to that parayon government of Belgium’ But, indeed, 
the Commune did not pretend to infallibility, tne invariable attribute of 
all governments of the old stamp. qt published its doings and sayings ; 
it initiated the public into all its shortcomings. 

In every revolution there intrude, at the side of its true agents, men of 
a different stamp; some of them survivors of and devotees to past revolu 
tione, without insight into the present movement, but preserving popular 
influence by their known honesty and courage, or by the sheer force of 
tradition; others mere bawilers, who, by dint of repeating year after year 
the same setof stereotyped declamations against the government of the 
day, have sneaked into the reputation of revolutionists of the first water. 
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After the 18th of March, some such men did also turn up, and in some 
cases contrived to «lay pre-eminent parte. As far as their power went, 
they hampered the real action of the working class, exact tly as men of 
that sort have hampered the full development of every previous reyolu- 
tion. They are an unavoidable evil; with time they are shaken off, but 
time waa not allowed the Commune, 


Wonderful, indeed, was the change the Commune had wroughtin Paris! 
No longer any trace of the meretricious Paris of the Sec nd Empire. No 
longer was Paris the rendezvous of British landlords, Irish absentees, 
American ex-slaveholders and shoddy men, Russian ex-serfowners and 
Wallachian boyards, No more corpses at the Morgue, no nocturnal bur- 
glaries, scarcely any robberies; in fact, for the first time since the days 
of February, 1848, the streets of Paris were safe, and that without any 


= 
? 


police of any kind. “ We,’ said a member of the Commune, “hear 


no longer of assasination, theft and personal assault; it seems indeed 


as ifthe police had dragged along with it to Versailles all its Conserva- 


tive friends.’ The cocof/es had refound the scent of their protectors— 


the absconding men of family, religion, and, above all, of property. In 
their etead. the real women of Paris showed again at the surface—heroic, 
noble and devoted, like the women of antiquity. Working, thinking, 
fivhting, bleeding Paris—almost forgetful, in its incubation of a new 
society, of the cannibals at its gat-s—radiant in ihe enthusiasm of its 
historic initiative! 

Opposed to this new world at Paris, behold the old world at Versailles 
—that assembly of the ghouls of all defunct regimes, Legitimists and 
Orleanists, eager to feed upon the carcass of the nation—with a tail of 
antediluvian Republicans, sanctioning, by their presence in the Assem- 
bly, the slaveholders’ rebellion, relying for the maintenance of their 
Parliamentary Republic upun the vanity of the senile mountebank at 
its head, and caricaturing 1789 by holding their ghastly meetings in 
the Jeu de Pavme. There it was, this Assembly, the representative 
of everything dead in France, propped up the semblance of life by 
nothing but the swords of the generals of Louis Bonaparte. Paris all 
truth, Versailles all lie; and that lie vented through the mouth of 
Thiers. 

Thiers tells adleputation of the mayors of the Seine-et-Oise—* You 
may rely upon my word, which I have never broken!” Te tells the 
Assembly itself that “it was the most freely elected and most Liberal 
Assembly Frarce ever possessed ;”’ he tells his motley soldiery that it 
was “the admiration of the world, and the finest army France ever 
possessed ;”’ he tells the provinces that the bombardment of Paris by 
him was amyth: “If some cannon-shots have been fired, it is not 
the deed of the army of Versailles, but of some insurgents trying to 
make believe that they are fighting, while they dare not show their 
faces.”"" He again tells the provinces that “the artillery of Versailles 
does not bombard Paris, but only cannonades it.” He tells the Arch- 
bishop of Paris that the pretended executions and_ reprisals (!) 
attributed to the Versailles troops were all moonshine. He tells Paris 
that he was only anxious “to free it from the hideous tyrints who op- 
press it,’’ and thgt, in fact, the Paris of the Commune was “ but a hand- 
ful of criminals.” 

The Paris of M. Thiers was not the real Paris of the “ vile multitude,” 
buta phantom Paris, the Paris of the /francs-fleurs, the Paris of the 
Boulevards, male and female—the rich, the capitalist, the gilded, the 
idle Paris, now thronging with its lackeys, its blacklegs, its literary 
boheme, and its cocottes at Versailles, Saint Denis, Rueil, and Saint Ger- 
main; considering the civil war but an agreeable diversion, eyeing the 
battle going on through telescoy es, counting the rounds of cannon, and 
swearing by their own honor and that of their prostitutes, that the 
performance was far better "got up than it used to be at the Porte St. 
Martin. The men who fell were really dead: the cries of the wounded 
were cries in good earnest; and, besides, the whole thing was so in- 
tensely historical. 

This is the Paris of M. Thiers, as the Emigration of Coblentz was the 
France of M. de Calonne. 


. 
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The first attempt of the slaveholders’ conspiracy to put down Paris by 
getting the Prussians to occupy it, was frustrated by Bismarck’s refusal. 
The second attempt, that of the 18th of March, ended in the rout of the 
army and the flight to Versailles of the Government, which ordered the 
whole administration to break up and follow in its track. By the sem- 
blance of peace negotiations with Paris, Thiers found the time to prepare 
for war againstit. But where to find anarmy? The remnants of the 
line regiments were weak in number and unsafe in character. His urgent 
appeal to the provinces to succor Versailles, by their National Guards 
and volunteers, met with a flat refusal. Brittany alone furnished a hand. 
ful of Chouans fighting under a white flag, every one of them wearing on 
hie breast the heart of Jesus in white cloth, and shouting “* Vive le Roi!” 
(Long live the King!) Th‘ers was, therefore, compelled to collect, in hot 
haste, a moticy crew, composed of sajlors, marines, Pontifical Zouaves, 
Valentin’s gendarmea, and Petr.’s sergents-de-ville and mouchards. This 
army, however, would have been ridicuiously ineffective without the 
instalments of imperialist war-prison:rs, which Bismarck granted in 
numbers just sufficient to keep the civil war a-going, and keep the Ver. 
sailles Governmert in abject dependence on Prussia, During the war 
itself, the Versailles police had to look after the Versailles army, while 
the gendarmes had to drag it on by exposing themselves at all posts of 
danver. The forts which fell were not taken, but bought. The 
heroism of the Federals convinced Thiers the resistance of Paris 
was not to be broken by his own strategic genius and the bayonets at 
his disposal. 

Meanwhile, his relations with the provinces became more and more 
dificult. Not one single address of approval came in to gladden Thiers 
and his Rurals. Quite the contrary. Deputations and addresses demand- 
ing, in atone anything but respectful, conciliation with Paris on the 
basis of the unequivocal recognition of the Republic, the acknowledg- 
ment of the Communal liberties,and the dissolution of the National 
Assembly, whose mandate was extinct, poured in from all sides, and in 
such numbers that Dufaure, Thiers’ Minister of Justice, in his cirenlar 
of April 23 to the public prosecutors, commanded them to treat * the ery 
of conciliation’ asacrime. In regard, however, of the hopeless prospect 
held out by his campaign, Thiers resolved to shift his tactics by order- 
ing, »llover the country, municipal elections to take place on the 30th of 
April, on the basisof the new manicipal law dictated by himself to the 
National Assembly. What with the intrigues of his prefects, what with 
police intimidation, he felt quite sanguine of imparting, by the verdict 
of the provinces, to the National Assembly that moral power it had 
never possessed, and of getting at last from the provinces the physical 
force required for the conquest of Paris. 

His banditti-warfare against Paris,exalted in hisown bulletins, and the 
attempts of his ministers at the establishment, throughout France, of a 
reign of terror, Thiers was from the beginning anxious to accompany 
with a little byplay of conciliation, which had to serve more than one 
purpose. It wasto dupe the provinces, to inveigle the middle class 
element in Paris, and. above all, to afford the professed Republicans in 
the National Assembly the opportunity of hiding their treason against 
Paris behind their faith in Thiers. On the 21st of March, when still 
without an army, he had declared to the Assembly, ‘Come what may, I 
will not send an army to Paris.’’ On the 27th March he rose again: “1 
have found the Republic an accomplished fact, and I am firmly resolved 
to maintain it.”’ In reality, he put down the revolution at Lyons and 
Marseilles in the name of the Republic, while the roars of his Rurale 
drowned the very mention of its name at Versailles. After this exploit 
he toned down the “accomplished fact’’ intoan hypothetical fact. The 
Orleans Princes, whom he had cautiously warned off Bordeaux, were 

. 





now, in flagrant breach of the law, permitted to intrigue at Drenx. The 
concessions held ont by Thiers in his interminable interviews with the 
delegates from Paris and the provinces, although constantly varied in 
tone and color, according to time and circumstances, did in fact never 
come to more than the prospective restriction of revenge to the “hand- 
fulof criminals implicated in the murder of Lecomte and Clement 
Thomas,” on the well understood premiss that Paris and France were 
unreservedly to accept M. Thiers himself as the best of possible repub- 
lics, ashe, in 1830, had done with Louis Philippe. Even these conces- 
sions he not only took care to render doubtful by the official comments 
put upon them in tbe Assembly through his Ministers. He had his 
Dufaure to act. Dufaure, this old Orleanist lawyer, had always been the 
justiciary of the state of siege, as now in 1871, under Thiers, so in 1839 
under Louis Philippe, and in 1849 under Louis Bonaparte’s Presidency. 
While out of office he made a fortune by pleading for the Paris capital- 
ists, and made political capital by pleading against the laws he had him- 
self originated. Henow hurried through the National Assembly not 
only a set of repressive laws which were, after the fall of Paris, to 
extirpate the last remnants of republican liberty in France; he fore- 
shadowed the fate of Paris by abridging the, for him, too slow proce- 
dure of courts-martial, end by a new-fangled, Draconic code of depor- 
tation. The revolution of 1848, abolishing the penalty of death for 
political crimes, had replaced it by deportation. Louis Bonaparte did 
not dare, at least not in theory, to re-establish the regime of the guillo- 
tine. The Rural Assembly, not yet bold enough even to hint that the 
Parisians ‘were not rebels, but assassins, had therefore to confine its 
prospective vengeance against Paris to Dufaure’s new code of deporta- 
tion. Under all these circumstances Thiers himself could not have gone 
on with his comedy of conciliation had it not, as he intended it to do, 
drawn forth shrieks of rage from the Rurals, whose ruminating mind 
did neither understand the play nor its necessities of hypocrisy, tergi- 
versation and procrastination. 

In sight of the impending municipal elections of the 30th April, Thiers 
enacted one of his great conciliation scenes on the 27th April. Amudst 
a flood of sentimental rhetoric, he exclaimed from the tribune of the 
Assembly: “ There exists no conspiracy against the Republic but that 
of Paris, which compels us to shed French blood. I repeat it again and 
again. Let those impious arme fall from the hands which hold them, 
aud chastisement will be arrested at once by an act of peace excluding 
only the small number of criminals.’’ To the violent interruption of the 
Rurals he replied: ‘*‘Gentlemen, tell me, I implore you,am I wrong? 
Do yon really regret that I could have stated the truth, that the crimi- 
nals ae only a handful? Is it not fortunate in the midst of our misfor- 
tunes that those who have been capable to shed ihe blood of Clement 
Thomas and General Lecomte are but rare exceptions ?”’ 

France, however, turned a deaf ear to what Thiers fiattered himeelf to 
be a parliamentary siren’s song. Out of 700.000 municipal councilors 
returned by the 35,00’ Communes still left to France, the united Legiti- 
mists, Orleanists and Bonapartists did not carry 8,000. The supple- 
mentary elections which followed were still more decidedly hostile. 
Thus, instead of getting from the provinces the badly needed physical 
force, the National Assembly lost even its last claim of moral force, that 
of being the expression of the universal suffrage of the country. To 
complete the discomfiture, the newly chosen municipal councils of all 
the cities of France openly threatened the usurping Assembly at Ver- 
saiiles with a counter Assembly at Bordeaux. 

Then the long expected moment of decisive action had at last come 
for Bismarck. He peremptorily summoned Thiers to send to Frankfort 
plenipotentiaries for the definitive settlement of peace. In humble 
obedience to the call of his master, Thiers hastened to despatch his 
trusty Jules Favre, backed by Pouyer-Quartier. Pouyer-Quartier, an 
‘eminent’? Rouen cotton spinner, a fervent and even servile partisan of 
the Second Empire, had never found any fault with it save its commer. 
cial treaty with England, prejudicial to his own shop-interest. Hardly 
installed at Bordeaux as [hiers’ Minister of Finance, he denounced that 
“unholy” treaty, hinted at its near abrogation, and had even the effront- 
ery totry, although if vain (having counted without Bismarck), the 
immediate enforcement of the old protective duties against Alsace, 
where, he said, no previous international treaties stood in the way, 
This man, who considered counter-revolution as a means to put down 
wages at Rouen, and the surrender of French provinces as the means to 
briny up the price of his wares in France, was he not the one predes- 
tined to be picked out by Thiers as the helpmate of Jules Favre in his 
last and crowning treason? 

On the arrival at Frankfort of this exquisite pair of plenipotentiaries, 
bully Bismarck at once met them with the imperious alternative: Either 
the restoration of the Empire or the unconditional acceptance of my own 
peace terms! These terms included a shortening of the intervals in which 
the war indemnity was to be paid, and the continued occupation of the 
Paris forts by Prussian troops until Bismarck should feel satisfied with 
the state of things in France; Prussia thus being recogrized as the 
supreme arbiter in internal French politics! In retarn for this he offered 
to let loose, for the extermination of Paris, the captive Bonapartist army, 
and to lend them the direct assis ance of Emperor William's troops. He 
pledged his good faith by making payment of the first instalment of the 
indemnity dependent on the “ pacification” of Paris. Such a bait was, 
of course, eagerly oa Thiers and his plenipotentiaries. They 
signed the treaty of*peace the 10th of May, and had it indorsed by 
the Versailies Assembly on the 18th. 

In the interval between the conclosion of peace and the arrival of the 
Bonapartist prisoners, Thiers felt the more bound to resume his comedy 
of conciliation, as bis Republican tools stood in sore need of a pretext 
for blinking their eyes at the preparations for the carnage of Paris. As 
late as the 18th of May he replied to a deputation of middle-class con- 
ciliators—** Whenever the insurgents will make up their minds for 
capitulation, the gates of Paris shall be flung wide open during a week 
for allexcept the murderers of Generals Cement Thomas and Lecomte.” 

A few days afterwards, when violently it .crpellated on these promises 
by the Rural«, he refused to enter into any explanations; not, however, 
without giving them. this significant hint:—‘ I tell you there are im- 
patient men amongst you, men who arein too greata hurry. They must 
have another eight days; at the end of these eight days there will be no 
more danger, and the task will be proportionate to their courage and to 
their capacities.’’ As soon as MacMahon was able to assure him that he 
could shortly enter Paris, Thiers declared to the Assembly that ** he 
would enter Paris with the /aws in his hands, and demanda full expia- 
tion from the wretches who had sacrificed the lives of soldiers and des- 
troyed public monuments.”’ As the moment of decision drew near he 
said—to the Assembly, *‘I shall be pitiless !"'—to Paris, that it was 
doomed; and to the Bonapartist banditti, that they had State license to 
wreak vengeance on Paris to their hearts’ content. At last, when treach- 
ery had opened the gates of Pans to General Douai, on the 2st 
May, Thiers, on the 22d, revealed to the Rurals the * goal’ of his con- 
ciliation comedy, which they had so obstinately persisted in not under- 
standing. ‘“‘ I told you a few days ago that we were approaching our 
goal ; to-day I come to tell you the goal is reached. The victory of order, 
justice and civilization is at last won !”’ 

So it was. The civilization and justice of bourgeois order comes out 
in its lurid light whenever the slaves and drudges of that order rise 
against their masters. Then this civilization and justice stand forth as 
undisguised savagery and lawless revenge. Each new crisis in the class 
struggle between the appropriator and the producer brings out this fact 
more glaringly. Even the atrocities of the bourgeois in June, 1848, 
vanish before the ineffable infamy of 1871. The self-sacrificing heroism 
with which the population of Paris—men, women and children—fought 
for eight days after the entrance of the Versaillese, reflects as much the 





grandeur of their cause, as the infernal deeds of the soldiery reflect 
the innate fpirit of that civilization of which they are the mercenary 
vindicators. A glorious civilization, indeed, the great problem of 
which is how to get ridof the heaps of corpses it made after the battle 
was over ! 

To find a parallel for the conduct of Thiers and his bloodhounds we 
must go back to the times of Sulla and the two Trinmvirates of Rome. 
The same wholesale slaughter in cold blood; the same disregard, in mas- 
sacre, of age and sex ; the same system of torturing prisoners ; the same 
proscriptions, but this time of a whole class ; the same savage hunt after 
concealed leaders, lest one might escape; the same denunciations of 
political and private enemies ; the same indifference for the butchery ot 
entire strangers to the fend. There is but this difference, that the 
Romans had no mitrailleuses for the despatch, in the lump, of the pros- 
eribed, and that they had not “ the law in their hands,” nur on their lips 
the cry of *‘ civilization.” 

And after those horrors, look upon the other. still more hideons, face 
of that bourgeois civilization as described by its own press ! 

“ With stray shots,’ writes the Paris correspondent of a London Tory 
paper, *‘ still ringing in the distance, and untended wounded wretches 
dying amid the tomnstones of Pere la Chaise—with 6,000 terror-stricken 
insurgents wandering in an agony of despair in the labyrinth of the cata- 
combs, and wretches hurried through the streets to be shot down in 
scores by the mitrailleuse—it is revolting to sée the cafe: filled with the 
votaries of absinthe, billiards and dominoes; female profligacy peram- 
bulating the boulevards, and the sound of revelry disturbing the night 
from the ca>inets particuliers of fashionable restaurants.” M. Edouard 
Herve writes in the Journal de Paris, a Versaillist journal suppressed by 
the Commune :—** The way in which the population of Paris (!) mani- 
fested its satisfaction yesterday was rather more than frivolous, and we 
fear it will grow worse as time progresses. Paris has now a fele day 
appearance, which is sadly out of place; and, unless we are to be called 
Parisien de la decadence, this sort of athing must come to an end.” 
And then he quotes the passage from Tacitus :—*' Yet, on the mo.row of 
that horrible struggle, even before it was completely over, Rome—de- 
graded and corrupt—began onc? more to wallow in the voluptuous slough 
which was destroying its body and polluting its soul—alibi prelia et 
vulnera, alibi balnea popinwque—(here fights and wounds, there baths 
and restaurants).’’ M. Herve only forgets to say that the “ population 
of Paris’ he speaks of is but the population of M. Thiers—the /francs- 


filevrs returning in throngs from Versailles, Saint Denis, Rueil and Saint 


Germain—the Paris of the ** Decline.” 

In all its bloody triumphs over the self-sacrificing champions of a new 
and better society, that nefarious civilization, based upon the enslavement 
of labor, drowns the moans of its victims in a hue and cry of calampy, 
reverberated by a world-wide echo. The serene workingmen’s Paris of 
the Commune is suddenly changed into a pandemonium by the blood- 
hounds of “order.”” And what does this tremendous change prove to the 
bourgeois mind of all countries ? Why, that the Commune has conspired 
against civilization! The Paris people die enthusiastically for the Com- 
mune if numbers unequaled in any battle known to history. What does 
that ppove ? Why, that the Commune was not the people's own govern- 
ment, but the usurpation of a handful of criminala! The women of Pris 
joyfully give up their lives at the barricades and on the place of execution. 
What does this prove? Why, thatthe demon of the Commune has 
changed them into Megwras Hecates! The moderation of the Com- 
mune during two months of undisputed sway is equaled only by the 
heroism of its defense. What does that prove? Why, at or months 
the Commune carefully hid, under a mask of moderation and humanity, 
the blood-thiristiness of its fiendish instincts, to be let loose in the hour 
of ite agony! 

The workingmen’s Paris,in the act of its heroic self-holocaust, in- 
volved in its flames buildings and mofuments. While tearing to pieces 
the living body of the proletariate, its rulers must no longer expect to 
return triumphantly into the intact architecture of theirabodes. The 
government of Versailles cries, ** Incendiarism!"’ and whispers this cue 
to all its agents, down t9 the remotest hamlet. to hunt up its enemies 
everywhere as suspect of professional incendiarism. The bourgeoisie of 
the whole world. which looks complacently upon the wholesale massacre 
after the battle, is convulsed by horror at the desecration of brick and 
mortar ! 

When governments give state licenses to their navies to *‘ kill, burn. 
and destroy,’ is that a license for incendiarism? When the British 
troops wantonly set fire to the Capitol at Washington and to the summer 
palace of the Chinese Emperor, was that incendiarism? When the 
Prussians, not for military reasons, but out Of the mere spite of revenge, 
burned down, by the help of petroleum, towns like Chateaudun and in- 
numerable villages, was that incendiarism? When Thiers, during six 
weeks, bombarded Paris, under the pretext that he wanted to set fire to 
those houses only in which there were people, was that incendiar'sm * 
In war, fire is an arm as legitimate asany. Buildings held by the enemy 
are shelled to set them on fire. If their defenders have to retire, they 
themeelves light the flames to prevent the attack from making nse of 
the buildings. To be burned down has always been the inevitable fate 
of all buildings situated in the front of battle of all the regular armies of 
the world. Butia the war of the enslaved against their enslavers, the 
only justifiable war in history. this is by no means to hold good! The 
Commune used fire strictly as a means of defense. They used it to stop 
up to the Versailles troops those long straight avenues which Haussmann 
had expressly opened to artillery fire; they used it to cover their 
retreat, in the same way as the Versaillese, in their advance, used their 
shells which destroyed at least as many buildings as the fire of the 
Commune. Itisa matter of dispute, even now, which buildings were 
set fire to by the defense, and which by the attack. And the defense 
resorted to fire only then, when the Versaillese troops had already com- 
menced their wholesale murdering of prisoners. Besides, the Commune 
had, long before, given full public notice that, if driven to extremities, 
they would bury themselves under the ruins of Paris, and make Paris 
a second Moscow, as the Government of Defense, but only as a cloak for 
its treason, had promised to do. For this purpose Trochu had found 
them the petroleam, The Commune knew that its opponents cared noth- 
ing for the lives of the Paris people, but cared much for their own 
Paris buildings. And Thiers, on the other hand, had given them notice 
that he would be implacable in his vengeance. No sooner had he got 
his army ready on one side, and the Prussians shutting up the trap on 
the other, then he proclaimed: “I shall be pitiless! The expiation will 
be complete, justice will be stern!’’ If the acts of the Paris working- 
men were vandalism, it waa the vandalism of defense in despair, not the 
vandalism of triumph, like that which the Christians perpetrated upon 
the really priceles# art treasares of heathen antiquity; and even that 
vandalism has been justified by the historian as an unavoidable and 
comparatively triling concomitant to the Titanic struggle between a 
new society arising and an old one breaking down. It was still less the 
vandalism of Haussmann, razing historic Paris to make place for the 
Paris of the sighteecer! 

But the execution by the Commune of the sixty four hostages, with the 
Archbishop of Paris at their head! The bourgeoisie and its army in June, 
1848, re-established a custom which had long disappeared from the 
practice of war—the shooting of their defenceless prisoners. This 
brutal custom has since been more or less strictly adhered to by the 
suppressors of all popular commotions in Europe and India; thus prov- 
ing that it constitutes a real ‘* progress of civilization!’’ On the other 
hand, the Prussians, in France, had re-established the practice of taking 
hostages—innocent men, who, with their lives, Were to answer to them 
for the acts of others. When Thiers, as we have seen, from the very 
beginning of the conflict, enforced the humane practice of shooting 
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down the Communal prisoners, the Commune, to protect thelr lives, 
was obliged to resort to the Prussian practice of se uring hostages 
Che lives of the hostages had been forfeited over and over again by) 
llow 
could they be spared any longer after the carnage with which Mac- 
Mahon’s prietorians « Was even 


the last check upon the unscrupulous ferocity ot bourgeois covernments 


continued shooting ol prisoners on the part of the V ersaillese 


lebrated their entrance into Paris 


the taking of hostages—-to be made a mere sham of * The real 
murderer of Archbishop Darboy is Thiers. The Commune again and 
avain had offered to exchange the Archbishop, and ever so many priests 
in the bargain, against the single Blanqui, then in the hands of Thiers, 
Thiers obstinately refused. He knew that with Blanqui he would give 
to the Commune a head: while the Archbishop would serve his purpose 
best in the shape of a corpse, Thiers acted upon the precedent ol 
Cavaigenac. How, in June, 1848, did not Cavaignac and his men of order 
raise shouts of horror by stigmatizing insurgents as the assassins 


ol Archbishop rr) 


fhey knew perfectly well that the Archbishop 
had been shot by the soldiers of order. M. Jacquemet, the Archbishop's 


\ifre : 


Vicar-General, present on the spot, had immediately afterwards handed 
them in his evidence to that effect. 

All this chorus of calumuy, which the party of order never fail, in 
their orvies of blood, to raise against their victime, ouly proves that the 


houreevis of our 


days considers himself the legitimate successor to the 


baron of old, who thought every weapon in his own hand fair against 


the plebeian, while in the hands of the plebeian a weapon of .any kind 


" ta } s +¢ ‘ ; 
CONSLITMTeG 1h itseil a crime, 


Nhe conspiracy of the ruling class to break down the Revolution by a 
Civil war ¢a ed on under the patronage of the foreign invader—a con- 


spiracy which we have traced from the very 4th of September down to 
the entrance of MacMahon’s privtorians through the gate of St. Cloud 
culminated in the carnage of Baris. 

saw perhagthe first installment of that general de- 
Rtruction of vreg 


sreai cities he had prayed for when stil 


Paris, in which he 


a simple Rural in 
the Prussian Chainere Introuvable of 1849. He gioats over the cadavres 


Oi the Paris proictariate, For him this is not only the extermination of 


revolution, but the extinction of France, now decapitated in reality, and 
by the French Government itself. With the shallowness characteristic 
of all successful statesmen, he sees but the surface of this tremendous 


historic event. Whenever b: 


fore has history exhibit ad the Bpee tac le of 
a conqueror crowning his victory by turning into, not only the gend- 


i ‘There existed 


arme, but the hired bravo of the conquered government! 
no war between Prussia f t! 


and the Commune of Paris. On the contrary, 


the Commune had accepted th peace |} reliminaries, and Prussia had 
announced her neutrality.” Prussia wes. therefore, no belligerent. She 


acted the part of 
danger; a hired bravo, because stipulating beforehand the payment of 
her blood-money of 500 millions on the fall of Paris, 


; 


a bravo, a cowardly bravo, because incurring ho 


And thus, at last. 


came out the true character of the war. ordaine 


~_ 


1 by Providence as a 
chastisement of godless and debauched France by pious and moral Ger- 
many! And this unparalleled breach of the law of pations, even as un- 
derstood by the Old World lawyers, instead of arousing the “ civilized” 
governments of Europe to declare the felonious Prussian Government, 
the mere tool of the St. Petersburg Cabinet, an 


iol! OuLI@W amMmony nations, 


only incites them to consider whether the few victims who escape the 
} T> 


double cordon around Paris are not to be given up to the hangman at 
Versailles! 


That after the most tremendous war of modern times, the conquering 


and conquered hosts shou d frateruize for the common massacre of the 
proletariate—this unparalleled event does indicate, not, as Bismarck 
thinks, the final repression of a new society upheaving, but the crum- 
bling into dust of bourgeois society. The highest heroic effort of which 
old society is still capable is national war; and this is now proved to be 
a mere governmental humbug, intended to defer the stru 


uvgle of classes, 


and to be thrown aside as s00n as that class-struggzie bursts out in civil 
war. Class rule is no longerable to disguise itself in a national uni- 
form; the national governments are ove as against the proletariate ! 
After Whit Sunday, 1871, there can be neither peace nor truce possible 
between the workiugmen of France and the appropriators of their 
produce. The iron-hand of a mercenary soldiery may keep for a time 
both classes tied down in common oppression. Bat the battle must 
break out again and again in ever-growiug dimensions, and there can be 
no doubt as to who will be the victor in the end—the appropriating few 


And the French working class is 


Aue 


or the immense working majority. 


only the advanced guard of the modern proletariate ! 

While the Earopean governments thus testify, before Paris, to the 
international character of class rule, they cry down the Internationa! 
Workingmen’s Association—the international counter-organization of 
jabor aguinsat the cosmopolitan conspiracy of capital—as the head foun- 
Thiers denounced it as the despot of labor, 
pretending to be its iiberator. 


tuin of all these disasters. 


Picard ordered that all communications 
between the French Internationals and those abroad should be cut off: 
Count Jaubert, Thiers’ mummitied accomplice of 1235, declares it the 
The Rurals 
whole European press joins the chorus, An 
‘nch writer, completely foreign to our association, speaks 
as follows: ** The members of the Central Committee of the Natlonal 


great problem of all civilized governments to weed it out. 


roar against it, and the 


honorable F 


Guards, as well as the greater part of the members of the Commuine, are 
the most active, intelligent anc energetic minds of the International 
Workingmen’s Association: * * * men who are thoroughly honest, 
sincere, intelligent, devoted, pure and fanatical in the good sense of the 
word.” The polic« -tinged bourgeois mind naturally figures to itself t 


International Workingmen’s 


1c 
Association as acting in the mannerof a 
secret conspiracy, its central body ordering, froin time to time, ex; 
in differentcountries, Our association is, in fact, nothing but the inter- 


ylosions 
national bond between the most advanced workinemen in the various 


countries of the civilized world. 


Wherever, in whatever shape, and 
under whatever conditions the class struggle obtains any consistency, it 
is but natural that members of our association should stand in the fore- 
ground, The soil out 
cannot be 
it out, the 
ism of capital over 


of which it grows is modern society itself. It 
stamped ont by any amount of 


have to 


carnage. To stamp 


vovernment would stamp out the 


labor—the conditiou of their 


despot- 


own parasitical 
existence, 


Workivgmen's Paris, with its Commune, will be forever celebrated as 
the glorious harbinger of a new society. Its martyrs are enshrined in 


— 


the great heart of the working class. Its exterminators history has 


already nailed to that eternal pillory from which all.he prayers of their 
priests will not avail to redeem them. 
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NOTES. 

The column of prisoners halted in the Avenue Uhrich, and was 
drawn up, four or five deep, on the footway facing to the road. Genera! 
Marquis de Gallifet and his staff dismounted and commenced an inspec 
tion from the left of the line. Walking down slowly and eyeing the 
ranks, the General stopped here and there, tapping a man on the shoul 
der or beckoning him out of the rear ranks. In most Cases, without 
further parley, the individual thus selected was marched out into the 
centre of the road, where a smal] supplementary column was, thus soon, 
formed***It was evident that there wae considerable room for error. A 
mounted officer pointed out to General Gallifet a man and woman for 
sume particular offense. The woman, rushing out of the ranks, threw 
herself on her knees and, with outstretched arms, protested her inno- 
cence in passionate terms. The general waited for a pause, and then 
with most impassible face and unmoved demeanor, said, ‘Madame, I 
have visited every theatre in Paris, your acting will have no effect on 
me’ (‘ce n'est pas la peine de jour la comedie)***It was not a good 
thing on that day to be noticeably taller, dirtier, « leaher, older, or uglier 
than one’s neighbors. One individual in particular struck me as pro 
bably owing his speedy release from the ills of this world to his haviog 
a broken nose***Over a hundred being thus chosen, a firing party told 
off, and the column resumed its march, leaving them behind. A few 
minutes afterward a dropping fire in our rear commenced, and con- 
tinued for over a quarter of an hour. It was the execution of these sum 
marily-convicted wretches.’’°— Paris Correspondent ** Daily News,” Jane 
&th.—This Gallifet. “* the kept man of his wife, so notorious for her 
shameless exhibitions at the orgies of the Second Empire,” 
the war, by the name of the French ** 


went, during 
Ensign Pistol.” 

“The Temps, which is a careful journal, and not given to sensation. 
tells a dreadful story of people impertectly shot aad buried before life 
was extinct. A great number were buried in the square round St. 
Jacques-la-Bouchiere ; some of them very euperticially, In the daytime 
the roar of the busy streets prevented any notice being taken; but in the 
stillness of the nicht the inhabjtants of the houses in the nejgbborhoud 
were roused by distant moans, and in the morning a clenched hand was 
ecen protruding through the soil. In consequeuce of this. exhumations 
were ordered to take place***That many wounded have -been buried 
alive I have not the slightest doubt. One case I can vouch for, When 


Brunel was shot with his mistress on the 24th ult. in the courtyard of a 


house in the Place Vendome, the bodies Jay there until the afternoon of 


the 27th. When the burial party came to remove the corpses, the) 
found the woman living still, and took her to an ambulance. Though 
she had received four bullets she is now out of danger.”’—/aris Corre- 
pondent ** Evening Standard,” June sth. 
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DAY AND NIGHT. 





The days were once too short for life and me; 

The sunset came too soon—the lingering dawn 
Awoke the world too late; the longest day , 

Still lacked that hour supreme which, flying far 

On the horizon, beckoned as it fled, 

And said: **I come, I come!’’ but came not yet, 
Though longed and looked for still from day to day. 


Too short for life—too short for hopes that made 
Within the visible form a longer life 

Too short for all the joys that had to be 

Conceived and planned and fathomed in their time. 
And but fort \e glories sweet of stars and moon, 
And dreams that were more sweet than any stars, 
It had been hard to suffer the long night— 

The silent night that neither spoke nor stirred ; 
But with the shadow of its folded ‘wings 

Shut out the ardent eyelids from the day. 


Thus was it on the other side of Time 

While yet the path wound dubious up the heights, 
Through mists that flew aside as the wiuds blew 
Betimes, and opened up, in glimpses sweet, 

A royal road that clomb the very heavens— 

A road divine that still ascending led 

er virgin heights by no man trod before, 

And vales of paradise where vulgar fool 

liad ne’er profaned the flowers: a road for kings, 
Worthy of one who in his right of youth 

Was heir of all things worthy, and was born 

To be all that was possible to map. 


And on that path, amid the rising mista, 

Great figures stood, that, veiled from head to foot, 
Waited the traveler's coming ; wondrous shapes 
On whom hot Fancy rushing forth before, 
Curious of all things, blazoned hasty pames, 
Love this, and that one Joy; and one beyonc— 
One later come, and of more awful form— 

Grief; but all veiled, the foremost like the last. 


And on this road there was ro need of night; 
The hours were tedious that detained and sealed 
The curious eyes, and hasty lips ana heart 

That kept the van and ever marched before. 

No need of night; but only light and space 

And time, to be all, see all, learn and know 

The sweet and bitter of each unknown thing, 
And of all mysteries the soul and heart. 


Now itis changed: up to the mountain head 
Now have we climbed apace, both life and I. 
The mists are all dispersed, the pathway clear, 
And they who waited on the road have laid 
Their veils aside, and as they know are known. 
The very air that breathes about the heicht 

Has grown articulate, and speaks plain words, 
Instead of the dear murmurs of old time, 

And of all mysteries there lasts but one. 


All things are changed; but this most changed of al}, 
That Ihave learned the busy day by heart, 

And lived my hour, and seen the marvels fade, 

And all the glooms have oped their hearts to me, 
And given their secrets forth. I haye withdrawn 
‘The veil from Love’s fair face, and Joy has flashed 
Upon my soul the sunshine of his eyes, 

And Grief has wrapped me in his bitter cloak ; 

And pausing in the midway of my life, 

Like him who once scaled heaven and fathomed he!), 
The path obscure and wild has made me fear, 


So now if there be any praise to say 

Or song to sing, ‘tis of the tender night— 
The night that hushes to her silent breast 

All weary heads, and hides all tears, and atills 
The outcries of the earth. The watchful days 
Gaze in my eyes like spies of fate, and laugh 
My poor pretense at patience all to scorn ; 

tut night comes soft, like angels out of heaven, 
And hides me from the spying of the light. 


i 
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And I were clad.if ever clad I were. 
To think a cay was done, and eo could be 


Ma 


‘Oo more, by any power in earth or heaven 
kxacted O’er ay 


Hold wide the 


ain; and night and sleep 


darkling doorways of escape 


From life and the hard world: well might it chance 

They should shut close behind my ving feet 

So fast as never more to Ope avain , 
So might I wake e’er I was half aware, 

Among the anvels in the faithful heavens : 

And ope my eyes upon the Master's face, 

And following the dear guidance of his sinile, 

Find in my artns again what I had lost; 


Such are the gentle chances of the night 
But the lig 


Aud swift dispersing all the dews and clouds 


A 


t morning comes and wakes the 


world. 


C‘omes to mv bed and rouses me once more 


‘To take my burden up; and with keen eyes 


Inquisitive, that search my sou 


Keeps watch upon me whiie [ slowly fit 
To my gallea neck the aching yoke again 
As curious to behold how souls are moved 
And mocks and says: Not vet escaped 
Take up th ("] psa: and thus | rise 
And bind my cross upon me evermore. 


rhis is the very morn, the seif-same morn, 


That was so bright of old ; the gladsome day 
That to my neighbor, with a gladsome voice, 


suys sweet, ** Arise! Arise! 


And life waits smiling att 


the sun is up 


ie chamber door 
For lam not so rapt in my poor woes, 

As to suppose the cheerful world has grown. 
Dim with my shadow. ‘Tis enough to aay, 
lam so deep discouraged with my life, 
Although I have but thrid the maze half way, 
That the fair daylight smiles and strikes atm: 
Like one who, learned in all familiar ways 

Of love, turns traitor ; and the rapid hours 

Iiuve none so sweet as that which brings the dark 
Night, that can blur the boundaries of time, 
Lud open graves, and build the fallen house 


7 1s + +} } 
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ischold lamp that burns no more 
*Twas sweet to live when life was fresh and young, 
It would be sweet to live if life were old, 

And watch, while the faint current ebbed its last. 
With calm, dim eyes through softened mists of age, 
The heavenly headlands heaving slow in sight 
But pausing thus upon the mountain top, 

To see the dizzy turnings wind below, 

All clear and bare, with naught that can be hid ; 
To know that Love, fled from the world, can pass 
Into a helpless longing after Love; 

To know that Joy flashes his angel wings, 

A moment in the sunshine, and is gone. 

To know, oh heaviest knowledge of the whole ! 
That Sorrow kills not, and that lite holds fast 

Its sordid thread Jong after murderous blows 
Have made of it a very life in death. 

All this to know: yet, tothe distant Weat 
Turning a steady countenance to resume 

The toilsome way, and bear the heavy cross, 

The mangling passion were less hard to bear 


And think ye not the darkling night is dea: 
‘To one with this chill landscape in his eyes ? 
The gloom that blots the weary pathway out, 
And the dear sleep, which still, tis possible, 
Might steal the traveler unawares to heaven 
Thus nightly to the leaden night I make 

A welcome, in my heart, as sweet as death, 
Though sometimes sad as dying, 
Beautiful night! 


Oh, good night ' 
That in thy dewy hand 
Dost hold one sweet, smal! blessing like a star 
sy this dear gift lam betimes beguiled 
In all my heaviness and weariness, 
To hold myself beloved of God; for God 
Gives (lle has said it) His beloved sleep. 
ae | Blackwood s. 
— ee 
NoTRE DAME seems to have had a very narrow escape, and 
the rumors which reached us of its having been set on fire 
were not without foundation, It was saved by the courage 
and devotion of the house surgeons of the neighboring hos 
pital, the Hotel Dieu. About three o’clock on the morning 
of the 24th of May—about the time when,a good many dis 
tinguished Frenchmen were emerging from Cremorne, as the 
appropriate Conclusion of a happy day spent on the Epsom 
Downs—M. Hanot, the house surgeon on duty in the waiting 
room, was aroused by a great noise, Casks were being rolled 
through an opening in a neighboring barricade to the place 
between the hospital and the catbedral, and a heutenant of 
the Nationals, with an armed following, was demanding at 
the gate to be furnished with gimlets, locksmith’s tools anda 
candle. They were about to set fire to Notre Dame. The 
director of the Hotel Dieu was sent for: it was pointed ou 
by him that there were nine bundred sick and wounded in 
the hospital, and that the destruction of the one building 
would necessarily involve that of the other. After a lony 
and rough colloquy with the officer, a respite avas obtained, 
and reference was made to the Committee of Public Satety, 
und a promise given that the cathedral should not be set on 
fire till time had been given to rembve the sick. At about 
eleven in the morning, however, the cathedral was seen to be 
on fire, and smoke was issuing from one of the windows, 
The six house surgeons were refused the use of the fire-en 
vine; but, collecting together a crowd of women and chil 
dren, they made their way to the cathedral. The smoke was 
so thick and suffocating that they were on the point of being 
driven back; but with the help of a fireman, who gave his 
aid in spite of the prohibition of the Communists, they 
reached the source ot the mischief and extinguished the 
flames. A burning brasier was found at the choir, and an- 
other at the high altar. The chairs, benches, &c., had been 
piled up around the pulpit as high as the great organ, and 
also around'the statues of Christ and the Virgin; paper had 
been laid at the base of thi pile S, 


guished. some windows 


_— 


The tlames were extin 
were broken to let the 
every part of the cathedral was visit dd. and 


smoke out, 
| a guard organ 
ized for the purpose of preserving the cathedral trom further 
incendiary attempts. It was not interfered with during 
the day, and at cleven at night this part of the city was in 
the hands of the troops, and the Hotel Dieu and Notre Dame 
were safe. M. Hanot, one of the house surgeons, who tells 
the story very graphically in the Gazette Medicale de Paris 
dese rves that his be remembered in Kren Ly 
history. 
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THE TRIBUNE AND FREE LOVE AGAIN, 

If there is one thing in journalistic argument more diffi- 
cult than all others, it is to answer an opponent who talks at 
random without a basis, on any principle, and who merely 
looks upon the facts and exp:ricnces of the present as un- 
related to any underlying and governing cause. Yery much 
ofall journalism to-day 1s conducted purely upon the guer- 
rilla system, with no base of operations, striking here and 
there random blows, just as the present circumstances may 
seem to indicate, but without any regard for or connection 
with an ultimate to be gained. 

To take a serics or collection of facts relating to any 
special subject, and to endeavor to form a theory therefrom, 
or to demonstrate a proposition thereby, is to‘* wander among 
the clouds,” and in this light we read the article in the 7rijune 
of July 4, entitled the Anarchy of Free Love. How canany 
such facts as the 7ribune cites be said to come because Mrs. 
Davis and others alvocate free love, which has no more re- 
lation to these murders than has the religious theories their 
actors may aceept? Beside, has the 7ribune forgotten, or is 
it convenient to ignore the fact, that ‘* free love” is c@mpara- 
tively speaking a new doctrine, while the murder of rivals 
and the poisoning of husbands and children has occurred 
since fime immemorial? "Tis true the 7ridune naively says, 
‘ot course th: se crimes are not directly traceable to the free- 
love agitation,’ an thus either unwittingly or ignorantly 
destroys the whole pretense for the eutire article. 

If ‘‘ tuese crimes” are not “‘ directly traceable” to the free- 
love agitation, does the Zribune show a spirit of candor or 
honesty in endeavoring to shift the responsibility from where 
it belongs upon those who advocate free love? Without 
honesty and convictions of right, no persony and especially 
no great power like the New York T/june, hus any right to 
attempt to deceive the people or to cast odium upon any 
members cf the community. 

Now we will take the responsibility of asserting that 
neither of the parties concerned in the horrible murders 
about which the 77idune mutters is or was a believer in, or 
advocate «f, the doctrines of the so-called fiee lovers. The 
very fact that they had been believers, advocates and prac- 
ticers uf free love would make their crimes impossible and 
unnecessary. ‘The very basis of all free love is the absence 
of any cause for deception or practices which lead to such 
dreadful resulis. No person is entitled to call himself or 
herself a free lover unless he or she can fully accord to 
every Other person the same freedom that is demanded by 
them. In such demand and accordance, all cause of jealousy 
ig at once aud forever removed. 

In short, in freedo.n, where all restraint is absent, is the 
only possible opportuaity for justice and that reciprocal 
action of the affectiois trom which happiness can come. 
Aud the J7ridune’s fling about ‘‘the duties and privileges 
of a permanent home for pure women,”’ falls widely 
short of the mark at which it was aimed; for it is 
not possible that the 77rijune intended to say that the pure 
women of America would be less pure and less devoted to 
their duties, privileges and homes were there no binding 
mariage jaws? To do this would be to acknowledge not 
only that it is inconsistent, but that it intends to be irrele- 
Vvaut. 

To cite the present condition of society as a reason for 
coutinuing marriage laws which have existed so long, is to 
Buy that they have produced these conditions, base as they 
are,and because they have produced them, they should be 
kept in force, thai the facts which are bad may still continue 
to grow worse. 

The 7ribune believes in free thought, free speech, freedom 
for the negro, and all other freedom but social freedom. It 
will do to trust freedu.m everywhere else. It his been trust- 
ed, with satisfactory results, in everything which it has been 
extended to; therefore it should not be trusted in social mat- 
ters. Such is the logic and argument of the 7ribune and 
thuse who decry freedom in the social relations. Will its 
readers please to examine the column article in question 
curetully to see if they cau find the pvint. 

Now, there is just this difference between the 7ribune and 
free lovers: The Tribune only pretends to believe in freedom, 
has no deep-settied convictions of it as a principle, and does 
not dare tv trust it as a principle ; while free lovers believe 
in freedom, and have sutticient confidence to trust it in all 
things, and to trust all peopie with it as something which 
wil not barm a hair of their heads, instead of being the 
“this vague audacity of speculation’? which the 7ribune de- 
nominates it. 

But from the vagaries of the TJridune let us come toa 
littie analysis. We ask the 7ridune man if he know of any 
man or Woman who remuins true to one marriage because the 
law of marriage compels him or her? Also, if he know any 
man OF Woman who is true to one marriage who would not 
remain soif prcseut marriage laws were abolished? For our 
part, we consider it a poor commentary upon both the sys- 
tem and the virtue of humanity to say that there is no virtue 
existeut except legal virtue. A poor commentary upon our 
motuers, wives and daughters, to say that they are virtuous 
only because the law compels them so to be. A poor com- 
mentary Upon women to assert that without law tiey would 
60 far ceuse to be Women as to become prostitutes. 


We are sorry to believe, and we hope it is not true, but, 
nevertheless, we do believe, tuat the number of male prosti- 
tutes could not well be increased by any means; and we do 
not believe that if marriage laws bindings bodies together, 


whether souls unite or not were abolished, that there would 
be one more woman prostitute; but, on the contrary, that the 
natural result of freedom would be to abolish prostitution. 

It seems to us a lamentable thing for people to make a 
mistake which it is impossible ever to rectify, the 7ribune 
and other respectability mongers to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Why will not people be consistent and apply the 
same rule to marriage that they apply to everything else? 
In everything else if a person makes a mistake, he is 
conjured by everybody interested to rectify it at the first 
possible opportunity; but if two people find they have made 
& mistake in marrying, it must be ‘‘ sustained with forti- 
tude’’ during life, without any regard whatever to the evil 
results to their children, if they have them, or the complete 
abolishment of their own happiness. 

The facts of the case are, when the Tribune asserts 
that ‘‘the civilized world has accepted and believed in the 
prohibition of lawless desire,” that there never was any such 
thing, as the prohibition by law of lawless desire. Lawless 
desire is pri tty sure to find ways and means of satisfaction 
in spite of all law, and there would be neither more nor less 
of it in the world if there were no marriage law at all. Even 
the people of this boasted land of freedom have yet to learn 
the first principles upon which laws should be enacted where 
the sovereignty of the individual is the basis of g »>vernment. 
No government of this kind can dictate individual action; 
it can only protect it within its own proper sphere and 
restrict it when it proceeds beyond such sphere. There 
can be but three varieties of conditions in marriage. First, 
when two are perfectly satisfied with the relations, and who 
would remain in them with or without law, in which case 
the law is null and void—of no effect. Second, when 
two are married, and both desire to separate, but are not per- 
mitted to do so, having freedom to form new relations. 
In this case the whole matter turns upon the point of whe- 
ther it is the better thing to live in galling chains, or to be 
free to separate without consulting any beside themselves. 
There have been enough experiences to teach the world that 
it is simply futile to compel this continuance. People who 
hate, or are indifferent to each other, will not live a true 
married life. They will either conspire to obtain divorces 
by illegal means, or commit some offense which the law 
recognizes sufficiently heinous to warrant legal divorce. If 
they do not do this, and prefer to retain the outward s m- 
blance of marriage. they mutually agree to disagree, 
and each contract such relations as they may choose. 
Third, when one of the parties to the relation desires 
freedom, while the other objects. This, perhaps, would 
seem at first a difficult question to solve, but it is 
really quite as plain as either of the others. If a person is 
held to a disagreeable union, it may be compelled by the 
force of public opinion to continue; but do any suppose 
that a person so held is likely to remain constant to such a 
union if a love is contracted outside thereof? It is natural 
for every soul tolove. If people bound in distasteful marriage 
fini love elsewhere, bow many are there who would not 
entertain it? There is a vast field opened by this question 
of the sexual relations, which cannot be considered now. 
We have said sufficient to show the futility of relying upon 
law to compel love. Love, being heigher than law, will 
always gain the mastery, and we could give a hundred 
reasons why it should have the mastery, at least why its 
subjects should be free to have the mastery, when the sense 
of duty and honor are not stronger than love. There is no 
halting-place between the divine right of kings and the 
divine right of the individual. Can the 7riiune comprehend 
such a propusition, 
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A NEW GOVERNMENT AND THE COSMOPOLITICAL 
PARTY. 
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COMMERCE. 


No nation which ever existed was ever rightfully great 
unless it w2s a commercial nation. And every nation since 
the height of glory of ancient Athens, which was a great 
commercial nation, was a great nation. The ocean carrying 
trade of the world has been done by various nations in dif- 
ferent ages. At one time the Dutch possessed the seas; at 
another the Spanish, and again the English; still later the 
Yankee nation gained great prominence, and the Red, 
White and Blue floated in every port of the world, welcomed 
as the harbinger of the better time. 

But a change came over the face of the great deep, 
disaster having sprung up in the hearts of the American 
people, and they being precipitated into a struggle which 
nearly cost the nation’s life, it was taken advantage of 
by her powerful rival for commercial greatness, who sent 
fire-fiends floating and swept the Stars and Stripes from the 
high seas, 

The extraordinary financial measure which the nation was 
obliged to resort to to maintain the war, and the radical 
change in the cunstruction of ‘‘merchantmen,” placed our 
commerce utterly at the mercy of Great Britain, which, 
seeing the vantage ground to be gained, made every neces- 
sary effort to monopolize the world’s commerce, and with 
too great success, as our present commercial condition shows 
but too well. 

The present and prospective relations which the United 
States bear to the world and the coming civilization, per- 


bond or on board. 





ponderance of commercial importance. The transportation 
of athousand million dollars of merchandise to and from 
the country is a matter of too great moment to be allowed 
quietly to remain in other hands, when we as a nation are 
more characteristically commercial than any other present 
nation. 


But at present, from various causes, we are unable to com- 
pete with English shipyards in the production of iron ships. 
These reasons are not wholly confined to the facts that all 
the material which enters into their construction is greatly 
snhanced by tariff extortions, and that wages are high; but 
that, under present financial and revenue systems, the capital 
which would otherwise be invested in ship-building is more 
profitably invested elsewhere. Itis true to a considerable 
extent that American capital is invested in ships sailing un- 
der foreign flags, because English-built ships can be purchased 
and sailed under foreign flags at much Jess expense than un- 
der the Stars and Stripes. More than this, there is a compe- 
tition tou overcome, in which the foreign ship-builders have a 
most formidable advantage, and that is the cheaper rates of 
interest. The difference between two and a half per cent. 
and ten per cent. interest for capital invested in sbip-build- 
ing, which difference marks the competition between English 
and American-built ships, is alone sufficient to amount to 
prohibition in this country. When to this is added the 
enormous duties levied on material used in the construction 
of ships and the internal revenu@upon manufactures, is there 
any wonder that comparatively no ships are built in this 
country, or that American capital, invested in English-built 
ships, is sailed under foreign flags » 

It is too diffusive a question to enter upon to inquire into 
all the facts in our governmental policy which operate 
against the ship-building interest. Everything which tends 
to inflate or increase prices belongs to them, and we have but 
to say that it is the duty of the government to remove cvery 
expense which stands in the way of the return of the com- 
merce of the world to its natural possessor—the universal 
Yankee, who more than any other people are constitutionally 
commercial; and to blindly stand in the way of such return, 
simply that the government may realize a few more million 
dollars to hoard in the vaults of the Treasury, is a course so 
suicidal to the true interests of the country and to the general 
interest of humanity, through American cosmopolitan inter- 
ests, that we confess to a lack of faith in the patriotism of 
those who are r:sponsible therefor. 

In consideration of the superior claims upon the country 
of the ship-building interest to that of every other industrial 
pursuit, we propose, as the seventh plank in the platform of 
the Cosmopolitical party: A complete reform in commerciul 
and navigation laws, by which American-built or purchased 
ships and American seamen shall be practically protected, 
by the admission of all that is required for the construction 
of the first, or the use and maintenance of either, free, in 
Vicroria C. Woopnvutt. 
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One of the weakest as well as the most common arguments 
against the right of suffrage for women under the Fourteenth 
and Fifteenth Amendments is, that it is not generous to 
claim a right under a law whose framers had no idea of 
granting it. That is to say, as the men of the United States 
when they ratified these amendments had no intention of giv- 
ing women the right to vote, therefore women should not 
attempt to claim any right under them even if it is clearly 
granted. We would cull the attention of this class of sticklers 
for generosity to the fact that, if our male rulers did not in- 
tend to grant suffrage to women by these amendments, 
neither did they intend not to grant it. This being the case, 
we would like to know if our government, our legislators, are 
in the habit of passing general laws upon special subjects as 
important as that involving the inherent rights of the people, 
and if new circumstances arise among them legitimately 
covered by such laws, if they shall not be regulated by them? 


La 





Tux CouRIER-JouRNAL is satisfied with the prospects ot 
the Democratic party, and is confident of its winning in 
1872. This naturally leads to an inquiry who and what are 
the Democratic party? The Democratic party was dead 
before ‘‘ the new departure,” since that event it is dead, only 
more so. Having accepted Republican principles, it would 
seem that democracy is merged in republicanism. The old 
platform being torn down and the old watchwords meaning- 
less, what becomes of the men who upheld the one and 
shouted the other? Cured of their heresics, wandering up and 
down, finding no rest in the ranks of their old enemies, we 
see no show for them. They are not wanted. 


a 
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AN Assistant Alderman has a purpose beyond laughing at 
the folly of the public and growing fat on the perquisites of 
office. One Cusick, a rough so unusually brutal asto have 
acquired the title of “the man eater,” and whose aid in poli- 
tics was so valuable that he was allowed to go free, in a mo- 
ment of forgetfulness pitched into Alderman Robinson. 
Self-preservation is the first law. 
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POST OFFICE NOTICE. 





The mails for Europe during the week ending Saturday, 
July 15, 1871, will close at this office on Tuesday at half-past 
eleven, on Wednesday at twelve, on Thursday at half-past 
eleven, and on Saturday at twelve o’clock. 








emptorily demand that we by some means secure the pre- 


P. H. Jones, Postmaster. 
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LIFE’S PITY. 


I think the pity of this life is love ; 

For though my rosebud, thrilling into life, 
Kissed by the love-beams of the glowing sun, 

Meets his fond gaze with her pure tender eyes, 

Filled with the rapture of a glad surprise 
That from his light her glory shall be won; 

Yet, when into her very heart he sighs, 

Behold! she puts away her life—and dies. 


I think the pity of this life is love; 
Because, to me but little joy has come, 

Of all that most I hoped would make life's sun ; 
For though the perfumed seasons come and go, 
The spring birds warble, e’en the rivers flow 

To meet seme love that to their own doth run, 
My bud of love hath bloomed for other eyes, 
And I am left—to sorrow and to sighs. 


I think the pity of this life is love ; 
For from our love we gather all life's pain, 

And place too oft our hearts on earthly shrines 
Where we would kneel—but where, alas! we fall 
Beneath a shadow ever past recall ; 

We seek for gold, when ‘tie but dross that shines. 
Then—if we may not turn our hearts above— 
I know the pity of this life is love. 

— Overland Monthly for June. 

7 * 

Women voted in Massachusetts the other day 01 the question 
of allowing the sale of beer. In some of the towns young 
ladies attended the polling places, charged with ballots, on 
which was printed the firm ‘‘no”’ instead of the persuasive 
‘* yes.” These paper pellets they distributed to the voters, 
and wo betide tue young man who did not accept one and 
then vote it: It were better for him that he had never been 
born. There is henceforth no woman’s smiles for him. He 
may enjoy his beer, and that is all that is left to him. The 
movement was a practical application of the new Victoria 
plan to ‘‘influence” the votes of men, and it was successful 
in many places. 


The Commercial Advertiser, from which we copy the above, 
is a strenuous deprecator of all the attempts of woman to 
attain political equality. But if we mistake not even its 
editor begins to see that Women are in earnest about their 
right to exert an influence in public matters, and if denied 
the ballot they will not lie supinely still under the usurpa- 
tion. If men will not do them justice, women will make 
use of their mother wit until they compel it from them. If 
they cannot obtain their constitutional rights by fair means 
they will resort to strategy—for they will have them. We 
are perfectly aware of the anxiety which prevails among 
both political parties about the woman question. Each fears 
the other will make it their “new departure,” and by so 
doing gain the ascendincy. Would it not have been more 
to the honor of the men of Massachusetts had they permit- 
ted the women who were thus interested in this election to 
have deposited their own ballots rather than to stand about 
the p lis the whole day long to influence their lords and 
masters to vote right ? 
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THE laughter of fools is as the cracking of thorns under a pot. 
A religious weekly, a paper whose editors hope for heaven 
and fear hell, and pray against plague, pestilence or famine, 
battle and murder or sudden death, discours’s thus scien- 
tifically and wisely upon earthquakes: 

This thing is becoming tiresome. If we are to have earth- 
quakes at all, we want some full-grown ones, not puny little 
youngsters that haven’t enough strength to give us a good 
shaking. The one that came along a few nights ago, and 
rattled things slighily on Long Island and Staten Island, 
would not be recognized where respectable earthquakes are 
known. Staten Island could produce as good a shake with 
chills-and-tever any time as that littl humbug did. New 
York can get along well enough without earthquakes ; it 
does not crave them, and it does not envy those who have 
them ; but if they are to come around here at all, let them 
act decently and give us a genuine stirring up. We want to 
know how it feels to get a first ciass shaking, and at any 
rate we are tired of the sort of earthquakes that have been 
wandering about in this section lately. Let us have a 
change. 


And this same paper that thus asks “for a change,” de- 
claims against ‘‘agitators who rave about the rights of 
women.” 
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New York Harmonic Sociery.—On Thursday evening} 


last, the first meeting of the new board of this Society was 
held, when Dr. Jas. Pech was elected conductor for the en- 
suing year at a salary of fifteen hundred dollars, and the fol- 
lowing gentlemen were appointed an executive committee, 
with all the powers of the full board, viz. : Messrs. James H. 
Todd, J. A. Mapes, Dr. James Pech, F. R. Batterbury and 
Thomas C. Lombard. 

The new management seem determined to place the Soci- 
ety in a position second to no musical organization in the 
country, and it is reported that they have wealth and influ- 
ence to back them. Mr. Thomas ‘Hall, the newly elected 
President, is thoroughly familiar with his duties, and will 
undoubtedly prove a valuable acquisition, while the energy 
and talent of Dr. Pech are too well known to require com- 
ment. The engagement, for the coming season, of Mr. Geo. 
Dolby’s English quartet and the famous Santley, is a move 
in the right direction. 





+ 
Texas is coming into line. It feels the blessings of civil- 
ization and belonging to the Union. Time was when the 
Lone Star was conspicuous for the free and easy life of its 
settlers. Then a few cattle and a log cabin, with a rifle and 
a bowie knife, made life a round of joy and pleasure. This 
Arcadian simplicity is met now only in the wild romances of 
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the Weekly and the glorious memories of Sylvanus Cobb.| THe Springfield, Mass., Repuhlicun bas this to say 


People deplore the good old times when honesty was not a 
money-making profession. The red hand and 
reiver have subsided into the land bill and the lobbyist. A 
Houston exchange says: 

It is now a common talk on the streets that no bill of any 
importance can be gotten through the Legislature without 
subsidizing a sufficient number of Senators and Representa- 
tives to put itthrough. This is no fancy picture. In every 
supposed case you may find areal one. ‘Truly, honest pa- 
triotism turns aside from such a scene and weeps over the 
fallen condition of our country. 

entaanigdntoilly . 

THE Louisville Jovrnal adopts the suggestion of Geperal 
Forrest, Jacob Thompson, and other prominent men of the 
South, that it will be best for the Southern States to hold 
aloot from the next Democratic National Convention. The 
idea is quite popular in Tennessee and Mississippi. As to 
Georgia, the Macon Telegraph says they want a change of 
administration “to lift from them the awful burden of pro- 
scription by the National Government.’ A change of men 
and influences is desired. The Richmond Wdzg rather likes 
this scheme, because it relieves the South of responsibility, 
and imposes it on the North. It proposes that the South 
adopt the platform and the ticket of the party which pleases 
it best. 

The South stayed out once before and something h»p- 
pened. Who says we are not a united people, or that there 
are any elements of discord lying around loose among us. 

* 

It 1s an acknowledged principle in law that no explana- 
tion will avail against express words. The law will not 
travel out of the record when the meaning is clear and intel- 
ligible. The necessity of written contract is to abrogate all 
mistakes about intentions. A contracting party may make 
fifty verbal promises or refusals, but they are all as nothing 
against his writing. So with the Fourteenth and Filteenth 
Amendments. The law says, all persons born, etc., are cili- 
zens—all citizens shall vote. No explanation about the in- 
tentions of individual Congressmen ought to be worth a row 
of pins against the express, emphatic and conclusive declara- 
tion. A lawyer who should offer any such law to the court 
in a Civil suit would be laughed out of court. 
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Tre St. Louis 7ines says the ‘‘social evil’ ordinance of 
that city has been in force ten months, and that it has done 
more toward the suppression of prostitution and the amcli 
oration of the condition of the unfortunate women than 
all the sermons that have ever been preached or all 
the philippics ever written against them. It has 
brought to the city treasury nearly twenty thousand dollars, 
and a revised ordinance is now betore the City Council pro- 
viding for the erection of a hospital and reformatory institu- 
tion. 

So farso good. This reads hopefully. The amelioration 
of the condition of the unfortunate women is the real point. 
We should like some information here. 
ter off ? 


How are they bet- 
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Tue Hartford Courant gives a short but well-written sta- 
tistical article on the illiteracy of the women of the United 
States, and thence deduces how much more education is 
needed than political rights, concluding by an inquiry 
whether women are doing the work they can do. Of course 
not. In the first place, opinion is against woman’s work. 
It is a social discredit. Next, woman has no right to know 
too much; as that disqualifies her for marriage. Lastly, why 
should she read about public affairs, politics, history, and so 
forth, when she has and can have no direct personal interest 
in it. 





e- 

boME Democrats start from the new departure. Others 
would like to go back. They will accept the Fourteenth 
and Fifteenth Amendments, woman suffrage, a female Pre- 
sident, and all; then again they will do nothing of the sort. 
In any case, it’s all up with the Democratic party. If they 
accept the new departure, they are not Democrats; if they do 
not accept it, the country will not accept them. They can and 
they can’t, they will and they won't, they'll be damned if 
they do, they'll be damned if they don’t. 
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Tue True Woman writes to us courteously, inviling our 
subscription to that paper. We like honest opposition, and 
shall willingly exchange, if only to know whut ‘‘the best 
talent of the country, represented in the 7rue Woman,’” can 
have to say against woman’s citizenship, and the acceptance 
of a distinct, positive enactment in words, simple, direct and 
unmistakable. 
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Is gambling right or wrong? If wrong, why do John 
Morrissey and John Chamberlin run their houses in New 
York, Long Branch and Saratoga with impunity ? It right, 
why are the keno and faro rooms suppressed by the police’ 
Are justice and right the basis of law and government ? Is 
there one law for the rich and another for the poor? Is 
money worship the end of all republican institutions ? 

e 





Tne pleasant jeu d’ esprit of the N. Y. World, the marriage 
of young Grant and the Princess, with its probable improba- 
bilities, is a repetition of the proposed marriage of Prince 
John Van Buren to Queen Victoria. Such ** beats” are 
pleasant reading for hot weuther, but why not cook up facts 
and make them Pelatable; or is truth so essentially un- 
popular ? 


' 


the cattle | 


| Lees. 








about 
the women squires 


The appointment of women justices of the peace by Gov 
ernor Ciaflin is not yet comple.e. The question is raised 
Whether such things can | gally be, and the council hesi 
tutes to confirm. The Attorney General, who, though warm 
hearted for woman. suilrage, is cold-blooded as a lawyer, is 
understood to hold that there is no authority under the Con 
stitution or Jaws for such appointments. The principal it 
not the sole lawyer in the council takes the same view; and 
in this emergency the Supreme Court is asked for its judg- 
ment in the matter. There is no special provision, certainly, 
either of Jaw or Constitution against a Woman holding office 
in this commonwealth. The ground against their doing so 
is that they are not voters, and ihat it is absurd and incon- 
sistent to set them up as mougistrates and office holders in a 
government in the making of which they have no share—in 
Other words, that the lnck of the lesser power forbids the 
higher; and, furthermore, that the general drift and purpose 
of our written law are against it. On the other hand, the 
Gencral Government appoints women postmasters, and the 
peop.e of towns and cities elect women for school commit- 
The probability is that the Supreme Court will decide 
against the appointments; and yet the certainty is that if the 
council had proceeded to contirm the nominations no ene 
would have seriously disputed them. Massachusetts would 
have suffered no dishonor and no harm in adding Mrs 


_Howe and her equally worthy sister to her list of lesser ma 


gistrates. But she would do herself great honor if she 
would begin this reform at the bottom, where it ought prop 
erly to start. 

The Heruld says: 

The women have received their severest wound from the 
hands and in the house of their “ loudest’ friends. The Su- 
preme Couyt of Massachusetts has decided that a woman, 
although formally appointed a justice ot the peace, can have 
no coustitutional or legal authority to exercise any functions 
of that office. We wail now with our fingers in our ears to 
hear the explosion of the friends of Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
who was recently appointed a female justice. The thunder 
and uproar that we are threatened wiih will drown all thé 
popping and banging of the glorious Fourth. 

Thus has the Supreme Court of the State of Massachusetts 
declared that its Constitution is the sole authority in the 
matter of rights, and that the people, the citizens, acquire 
all their rights, privileges and immunities by and through 
the Constitution. In other words, the people have no in 
herent human rights at all; that the powers of the Con- 
stitution are superior to all human-rights, being their great 
dispenser, instead of their guarantee and defense. 

It is with the greatest difficulty that we can argue this 


matter courteously, or entertain patiently the constant 
lordings of men over women. Men, because they have got 
the power, assume that women have no constitutional 
authority or rights! When did men acquire the power 


to thus domineer over women ? They have simply seized it 
tyrannously, despotically and arbitrarily. No greater act 
of despotism was ever enacted than is this act of the Supreme 
Court of the State of Massachusetts. Persons whom the. 
Constitution of the United States declare to be citizens of 
the United States and of the State of Massachusetts are by 
this arrogating Supreme Court denied a common citizen's 
right, and that, too, directly in the face of the Fourteenth 
Amendment to the supreme law of this land, the Constitu- 
tion and liws of the State of Massachuset's to the contrary 
notwithstanding, which amendment positively prohibits the 
State of Massachusetts, and every other State, from making 
or enforcing any law which shall abridge the rights ot 
citizens. 

United States to be thus 
trampled under foot by such a court 28 the Supreme Court 
of the State of Massachusetts, and is Julia Ward Howe to 
be denied and abridged in her rights, which a greater tham 


Is the Constitution of the 


the State of Massachusetis has guaranteed to her? She may 
endure this patiently, and the men of the State of Massa- 
chusetts may continue to exercise these acts of arrogance 
and despotism ; but if they do they will pile mouniain high 
the material which will submerge them when justice shall 
at last come to woman, as come it must. 

We commend to the Supreme Court of Massachusetts a 
careful consideration of the Fourteenth Article of Amend- 
ment to the Constitution, and the relation between it and 
Paragraph 2, Article VL. thereof. 

sae o ‘ 

Tue German Socialists bave not profited by the experience 
of France during the rule of the Commune. There was 
recently a meeting of such of the journeymen carpenters of 
Berlin as are attached to the socialistic creed, and by an 
overwhelming majority it was resolved that the gener. | 
meeting of the Berlin carpenters pay homage to the cour- 
ageous Champions who have suffered death at Paris for the 
freedom of lubor ; that their Berlin brethren do so from the 
fullness of their hearts, and that they are resolved, by un 
flinchingly adhering to the socialistic principle, to erect a 
living monument at Berlin in memory of the heroic ynartyrs 
for freedom and right.”’ The language in the last number 
of the organ of Messrs. Bebel & Liebknecht, the Volssstad?, 
These 


two members of the Reichstag have identified themselves 


at Leipsic, is quite in keeping with this resolution. 


with the acts of the Commune, and are ready at any moment 
to defend them. 
sicaninaiitiansiaieasiaidlibiciamnaiaichianias 
WE call attention to a new competitor for public faver, 
called the “ New Domestic Sewing Machine.” Although 
not long before the public, it has gained many most favor 
able notices. It is:very simple in construction, but admir- 


ably adapted to all kinds of sewing, and is not liable to get 


out of order. See adve rtisement in another column. 
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REMINISCENCES. 


The fourth of July, one year ago, negotiations being pend- 
ing between the proprietors of this paper and myself in re 
spect to our mutual co-operation in the editorship of the 
paper, | read to Mrs. Woodhull the following document as 
an exhibit of the nature of my purposes, and as a sample of 
what use I should propose to make of her newspaper, if it 
were freely opened to me. Our negotiations were interrupted 
at the time without immediate result, and this editorial was 
crammed into a pigeon-hole and jiad not seen the light since. 

sut on the fourth of July just passed, using my leisure to 
search over some old papers, I came upon this, and it occurred 
to me that the coinc'dence might be an omen that it would 
be well to publish it now. At that time the Motto or second 
title of the paper was Upwarp AND ONWARD, by which 
name, therefore, the paper is alluded to in this article. 
Whether now I shall carry out this particular design of a se- 
ries of Letters Netraordinary to the readers, and especially to 
the young readers of the paper, is very doubtful. So many 
things press for a hearing that itis somewhat difficult to ad- 


here to such a purpose in detail. mB £. A, 
EPISTLE EX’TRAORDINARY—No. I. 


To THE ReapERs OF UPWARD AND ONWARD : 

In accepting the position of an editor of this newspaper I 
have had a special object in view beyond that of merely edit- 
ing a newspaper in the ordinary way. I have many things 
of immense importance which I want to communicate to the 
people, and am about to commence an extensive system of 
operations for the purpose of doing so, in various ways. In 
part I shall make this many-sided communication through 
the publication of books, two or three of which I have already 
in type and almost ready to appear; in part through lectures 
and public meetings to be held by myself and by others who 
have become interested in the same object, through what I 
have shown them and convinced them of; in part by teach- 
ing in classes,and in part by conversations more or less 
formally conducted. But after all these methods there re- 
mains what is probably the most efficient of all—the newspa. 
per; and the lady proprietors of this paper, knowing some- 
thing of what itis that I wish to talk about, though even 
they do not know very much as yet, but knowing more, or 
believing they do, of me personally, and of my capacity to 
write acceptably, and even to teach—think that they are 
consulting their own interests and the interests of their 
readers by placing me in this chair, and giving me the free 
opportunity to talk myself out. 

We shall.see, as we get on, how the plan works, If it suits 
them, and you, and myself, it will continue; otherwise not. 
[t is an experiment, and in this as in other things it may be 
said that the proof of the pudding is in the eating. 

The circumstances under which I come into this experi- 
ment are very peculiar. The subject about which I wish to 
talk to you, in this part of the paper—these epistles extra- 
No other such occasion 

ver occurred ; no other such experiment was ever tried. 

#°1 claim to have discovered a new science; a very great 
science; the greatest that has ever come to the knowledge of 
the world; or, more properly, greater than any that has yet 
come ta the knowledge of the world—for this science is as 
yet only known to a few, a very few people in the whole 
world, «nd to that few only imperfectiy, for the want of 
proper text-books and other opportunity. 

I say that I clad to have discovered this new science. I 
Ido not much like to use that word claim, because it may 
seem arrogant or pretentious. It suggests, perhaps, the idea 

that I have some special property in the science; as if it be- 
longed to me in a sense in which it does not belong to the 
rest of mankind. The tact of the discovery is, indeed, 
mine, as it had to be somebody’s, in a sense in which it was 
no other person’s ; but a discovery once made, the science 
itself, as soon as it can be taught or published, belongs to 
all of you and to the rest of mankind as much as it belongs 
to me, and I shall be only too anxious and glad to deliver to 
you your property. 

But this is a very troublesome kind of property to deliver 
to its owners. Suppose any one of you had discovered a 
new science, what would you do about it? You would have 
become possessed of a treasure of untold value, a thousand 
times more valuable, perhaps, than all the gold of Calitornia, 
and which you were holding in trust for others, to whom 
you would be bound in honesty and honor, and by every 
consideration of truth and manhood, to deliver it. And yet, 
on the other hand, to perform this simple act of delivery in- 
volves extraordinary exertion; years of devoted labor and 
mental strain, many thousand doHars of money expended in 
self-support; in commanding the necessary assistance of 
other writers ; in the cost of books to consult; in printing, 
in draftsmanship, in wood-cutting, &c., &e., &c. And, in the 
meantime, the owners of this rare species of property, in- 
stead of valuing it themselves, as they will some day, lauding 
and glorifying your name doubtless to posterity, are wholly 





ignorant of its existence. unconscious of any need of it, dis 
trustful of your purposes, of your ability, of your honesty, 
and more prepared to cover you with ridicule and contempt 
for claiming something, than to be accepting, sympathetic 
and appreciative. 

If now you, any one of you, were placed in the situation 
of such a discover; if you had been there for many years, 
while the discovery was only partially wrought out; it you 
had adhered through thick and thin, over and through every 
obstacle, all along and through those many years, to your 
solitary and almost desperate purpose; if the very putting 
forth of the pretension to have made the discovery had 
batted your exertions in a thousand ways; and if at length 
the way was somewhat cleared, if your ideas were already 
fitted into the types, if your books were about to appear, if 
the world were about to judge of your labors in its behalf ; 
still more, if a thousand ulterior objects, also of great im- 
portance to the world, depended on the right publication 
and the right understanding of the New Science, and upon 
interesting a few earnest souls in its behalf, at an early day, 
would you not want somebody to talk to? 

[ say somebody to talk to, for this is precisely what I mean. 
I propose simply to talk to you. We have abundance of 
writing, and often very admirable ezriting, in books and in 
periodicals of all sorts down to the daily and weekly news- 
papers; but we have very litthe genuime talk, on paper. If 
this experiment succeeds; if I remain an editor of this sheet; 
if I please you and the lady proprietors and myself; if I go 
on and do what I am now planning todo, you will have fo 
listen to a great deal of real talk. Tur Upwarp AND On- 
WARD will be a different kind of a newspaper from any you 
or the world have ever seen. Don’t be surprised if you 
forget, occasionally, the use of your eyes, and catch your- 
selves holding your ear down to the surface of the paper, 
and restraining your breath for fear zt may interrupt the 
transmission of the sounds. Oh! there is ever so much dif- 
ference between reading even very fine writing and actually 
listening to a good talk! 

I want to talk to you about the new science, and a great 
deal about it, but that is only one among a thousand t iings 
that I want to talk about. Iam full of talk; and none of it 
will be trivial or unimportant. Ihave been restraining my- 
self these many years, in order to complete the discovery of 
the science, and that done, I am now ready to overtlow with 
utterance. 

I am a natural enthusiast, not in the bad sense of a mere 
zealot, but from the earnest conviction of great truths; and 
when an enthusiast /olds still a dozen or fifteen years—with 
every Opportunity to speak every day, with solicitation and 
urgency even to induce him to speak—it may be inferred 
that he was busily occupied with something important. That 
important thing, in my Case, was the discovery in question. 

A word more about talking. I want to talk to and interest 
especially the young readers of Upwarp AND ONWARD. I want 
to take you all, the young especially, and finally a much 
larger public, the world, into my closest confidence, and not 
only to talk to you, but whisper to you most profound and im- 
portant affairs, things which nobody else in the whole world 
can tell you. I know things which you reed to know, and 
which will make you rich in the knowledge of truth. I want 
to be permitted to educate you in a new and higher sense than 
anything which is now taught in the schools, and if you 
will give me your ears, and go along with me, I will promise 
to do it. 

I want to make this newspaper a thousand times more than 
a mere newspaper; and I will make it, if you will help me, 
into a sort of a walking University, going about all over the 
country; coming into your parlors and workshops and kitch- 
ens; settling the great questions of government and labor 
and life in a way that a child can understand them; teach- 
ing science and art by a new and charming method; doing, 
in a word, for the minds of the people, more than a great 
library full of books, more than the schoolmaster, or tlie 
parson, or the finishing boarding-school for young ladies, or 
all of these combined, can hope to do. 

And the chief instrumentality for accomplishing this is 
the new science; and as I must notallow myself to talk ov, 
at this time, all night, I will return to this subject and say 
a little more about it. Of course, it is not possible to teach 
a science, out and out, in a newspaper; but, then, it is possi- 
ble, | believe, to go a great ways toward doing so; and it is 
part of the experiment, our experiment let us call it—yours 
and mine—to see how far we can go. Letus make a bar- 
gain now, on the subject. I agree thatif the articles, telling 
you about, and, in part, teaching, the new science are not 
found to be as interesting reading matter to the youngest 
children who read the paper at all as any other matter in the 
paper, the articles shall be stopped; and [ want you, on your 
part, to write me and let me know when these youngsters 
get to sleep over these articles, or show, in any way, that 
they find they dull and stupid; but, on the other hand, you 
ought to write to me, too—to make it all fair—if these young 
scamps are caught sitting up after they have been told to go 
to bed, to finish out the last Hpistle Hetraordinary, or it they 
show, in any way, an extraordiuary interest in the episties. 

But, then, you won't mind writing me, in either case, 
since I have proposed that you and I come into confidential 
relations with each other; and since such relations imply the 
idea of mutual correspondence; and since I do my part of 
it, for these particular articles are my letters to you; and 
since it may happen that some of your letters on the sub- 
ject, if you make them spicy, will get into the newspaper 





and some, for that matter, of the letters of the young folks 
themselves, if they should take to writing to me, either on 
the sly ; which wouldn’t be anything very bad ; or after get 
ting papa and mamma’s consent. 

Well, now, I have been gossiping along until I have only 
space enough left, in this first letter, to tell you something 
about the name of the New Seience. 

I call it UNTVERSOLOGY. 

Why? 

Well, what would you call it? 


Well, that I suppose must depend upon what it is the 
science of, 
Precisely; well, itis abig talk about the Universe. Every 


new science, like every new baby, must have a name; and it 
must have a new name, which is not always the case withthe 
baby. The universe, you will agree with me, is as large a 
subject, to say the least of it, as any other; and a talk about 
it must have a pretty f¢// name, and we can’t do beter, there- 
fore, than to take the name, in part, from the thing itself, 
But there is another part of the name, the -dogy, which 
you see stuck on, or, as We say, in the scientific way, offre / 
to univers(e) to make this new word universolo y. You sec 
this same termination or word- nding affived to the numes of a 


great many sciences, as geology, Please to 


remember that affired means stuck on or fixed on, and then 


20H OGY, ele. 
you will know so much science. Let me whisper in your 
ear that a great deal of science, or of the dress of science 
(which is language), andmach of what makes science scem so 
difficult, and perhaps repulsive, is merely the choice of 
rather nicer words for very common ideas, much as the gir! 
in the village or city spruces up, frequently, a little more 
than the country girl. It wouldn't quite suit 
learned ears to call this last end of a word, which finishes 


polite and 


out the meaning, a stuck on; so they say an aj/ir or sone 
times a suffix which mean the same thing as the stuck on. 

There are certain persons truly learned, and more fre- 
quently not ey learned, who are very great sticilers tor 
these niceties of language, or for evphony, which means what 
sounds well, just as there are some few very true or real 
ladies, but a great many more not such high types of the 
lady, who are great sticklers for fashion and the ornaments 
of dress. Now, science even furnishes scientific names for 
this sort of chaps among its own votarics, and calls them 
purists or precisionists, and when they make too much fuss 
about the matter the world calls them pedants, Still, as in 
the case of dress, and language is the dress of science and 
ideas, we can’t escape from the authority of purism or 
literary fashion altogether; and it isimportant, therefore, that 
you should know ali about ii; and if you go along with me | 
will tell you a great many such things that many of you 
would hardly know where to go to find out. Do you begin 
to understand, now, what I mean by making « newspaper 
into a traveling university? It may be more important for 
you to Know what purism or precisionism means, in respect 
to literary style, than to read about the last murder, or trial 
for adultery; and perhaps some of you ladies may adopt 
the word precisionist and apply it to the woman you know 
who is a great stickler for dress, and a good judge of what 
is becoming; who has vigorous ideas, in other words, on tlie 
subject. 

I shall have a great deal to say, in talking of Universology, 
of Analogy. The parallelism I have been running between 
Language and a Lady’s dress is an instance and illustration 
of what is meant by Analogy—one thing being like another in 
general and in particular, while yet in a very different sphere of 
things. Try to fix this in your minds about Analogy. You 
will find it very important. 

I have been talking a good deal, in this letter, about fals- 
ing, and now it turns out that Universology is itself only a 
big talk, as 1 have called it, about the Universe. 
ending, the logy, the latter part of the name, is from the Greek 
word Jogos which meant word ; but more truly, as used for 
an ending to other words, it means tak or discourse. 

In another article, my next letter, next week, I will tell 
you, confidentially, what objections the purists or precisionists 
will raise to this new word, Universology; and | will tell 
you, also between you and me, why I snap my literary fin- 
gers in their faces, and don’t care a sous marqué what they 
say. Good by, till you hear me talking to you next time. 

STEPHEN PEARL ANDREWS. 


This word- 


P. 8.—As it is rather the rule in this paper, and a very 
good one, that the readers shall know who writes the arti- 
cles, I shall sign these epistles, in full, and all other articles 
by me with initials. 

P. 8. No. 2.—You see I write like a woman, If you want 
to ask any question, at any time, on any of these scientific, 
literary or educational subjects, you have only to drop me a 
line. I propose to do for you, better, if possible, what a 
learned father or teacher would do at your elbow, or what a 
big brother does for the little ones. This is part of our 
plan, you know, to convert the newspaper into a means of 
accurate and thorough instruction, a new implement of posi- 
tive education. 
cross-road shall be able by the aid of the newspaper and his own 


I mean that every school-master at a eountry 


exertions to gain a more thorough education han he could get by 
graduating at all the colleges in the country. 





o 
I was present Sunday evening, July 2, at the meeting of 
the several sections of the International of New York, at the 
Casino, corner of Houston and Mulberry streets. It was 
only necessary to be there to be convinced that this organiza- 
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tion is no ephemeral agitation, but the beginning of a great 
To 


m of French and German 


social upheaval from the very foundations of society. 
witness the complete fraterniz: 
members, succeeding each other in their speeches upon the 
same platform, and equally applauding each other, was to 
feel that the power of governments to create permanent hos- 
tility betwen their peoples is forever effectually broken. 
There is 


still, however, lack of administrative power 


among the International Leaders. This great meeting, upon 
a subject upon which the whole world is becoming pro- 
foundly interested, passed off without the presence of a 
single reporter. This could not be for want of enterprise on 
ihe part of the newspapers, but from the fact that these new 
leaders have not yet appreciated the uses of the press; or 
more probably they have so long been compelled to work on 
in obscurity, unaided by the newspapers, that they have not 
waked up to the consciousness of their own present power, 
and to the fact that they had only to notify the press to have 
the press in full attendance. 

The formation of the 12th of Language Section of the In- 
ternational, and the appointment of its committee to co-op- 
erate with a committee of the Pantarchy to elaborate a sim- 
plified language (Frang,koa) for the use of the International, 
in its Communications from country to country, was duly 
announced and received with applause; also the fact that 
WoopruLL & CLAFLIN'S WEEKLY had been suppressed in 
the New German Empire by order of Bismarck. 

~ =, 
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THE LIBERAL CLUB LECTURE AGAIN. 


ALWATO AND A UNIVERSAL 


ANDEEWS AND THE 


LANGUAGE-—-STEPHEN 
INTERNATIONAL, 


PEARL 


(Extract from the Standard’s Report.] 

The lecture last night at the Liberal Club was by STEPHEN 
PEARL ANDieEwWs, the Club having invited him to speak on 
a common language for the use of the Internationals. 

Introductoriiy, Mr. Andrews spoke of his doctrine of a 
un‘versal language, named, from that language itself, ‘* Al- 
wato.” His theory, as explained by himself,is that each 
primitive sound of tbe human voice, which he puts at sixty 
to sixty-four in all, has a meaning er force corresponding 
to it. Forinstance, the *‘r,” as sounded by other national- 
ities—Englishmen and Americans had almost lost its roll— 
implies motion accompanied by violence, a rush, a force. 
The idea is not entirely new. It is to be found in“ Plato’s 
Purdy.” It had been suggested to the lecturer by the Hun- 
perian Professor Kraitsir. but the full elaboration of the 
idea, the ascertaining of what class of ideas each sound cor- 
responded to, was a work of extreme difficulty and labor. 
But he had finally effecied this work, and had formed a lan- 
guage which wouid express all ideas on this system by its 
combinations, and this he called ‘ alwato,”’ the proper name 
in ‘the lanyuage. Sucha language would be first introduced 
in technical aid scientific thought, and wouid then extend to 
common speech. If intreduced, each word would be self- 
defining. Mr. Andrews here yave an illustration of how, 
under this new sclieme, two sounds uniting might express a 
new compound, and then, as a new radical, might be modi- 
fied in various ways by affixes, each expressing a distinct 
mood of the original or radical idea. 

This, however, was butintroductory. The point on which 
they had asked him to speak was a common language for the 
Internationals. The Internationals were a great and rapidly 
augmenting body of workingmen. Those who now belonged 
to it spoke nine different languages. One of the fundameital 
ideas of the society was the abolition of frontiers, and the 
first difficulty met was the difference in language. 
There were some two thousand languages in the world, and 
while railroads anu other facilities of travel were bringing 
the different people together, it was felt to be a pressing ne- 
cessity to have some other way of afiording inter-communi- 
Cation than the difficult and imp rfect process of learning 
different imperiect languag s. Mr. Drury, the founder ct 
the Americon branch of the International, had submitted to 
him the idea of prepariug a general language for the use ot 
the Internationals. In doing this they would have to begin 
at the other end irom the source of ** Alwato,” namely, at 
the empiricend., His phonographic connections, which in- 
cluded Mr. Munson, had been of great use to him. For ex- 
ample, twelve words make up one-fourth of the ordinary 
specch and writing, twenty-four words one-third, one hun- 
dred words one-hall. ‘The root words of the Indo-European 
languages are only between four anu five hun ired. The first 
etf rt was to obtain a new and universal orthograp)y, and it 
had been agreed between them that this new orthograpny 
should be in accordance with the principles of ** Alwato,” 
using as far as possible the Roman lewters, On this alphabet 
they had agrved. As for the new language, they had two ex- 
amp es—the Lingua Franca of the Orient, and the Lingua 
Franca of the peddlers, organ-grinders and gypsies of tbe 
West of Europe. So they calleu this new language Frang,’ 


koa. In this new language they would seek to aveid special 
lingual difficulties of aifferent tongues, as the English 


“th,” the German ‘ ch” and the French nasals, ere was 
a steady movement toward smeiting all languages together. 
England formerly had six languages, now substantially one. 
Spain had fourieen, but the Castilian had prevailed. Laly 
still had thirty or more, because she was so divided ; but, as 
her government was now unified, so would be ber language, 
and us the system of gove nmeut of the world was going 
into a great unification, so must the language. 


[i xract from the Times Report. | 


Mr. Andrews next illustrated the process of word- 
building, and, to show the relationship between the 
words and the ideas represented, he tuok the consti- 


tution of human society and its distrivoution into its vari- 


ous constituents and governmental aspects. It will be 
found, he said, that im the precise order of the series 


pointed out, the govenrmental idea is steadilye volving itself, 
or developing. First, in personal government, sti ; second, 
in relational government or limited monarchy and republi- 
canism, s/efo; third, in plutocracy, stéto. We are just pass- 
ing through the transiormation from. steto to stato, from the 
government of laws to the government of riches. Mr. An- 
drews next passed to the International Society, having its 
He said it had branches in every 





nation in Europe and also in America, a branch being estab 
lished in New York. The Internationals find the difficulty 
of language pressing on them, an lL the leaders of the party 
in this city had requested him to publish a common form 0} 
language for their use. He was giving the subject his atten 
tion, and with the assistance of other geutlemen, he hoped 


to succeed. He would utilize phonography in the attempt, 


and get up vocabularies containing the most important 
words. He would also adopt a common alphabet, which 


will represent the sounds of all languages, so nat the Inter 
nationals of all countries can use it. The English *t th” 
the French nasals will be avoided, and the vocabulary wiil 
be made up from words of simple structure, so that there 
will be no difculty in pronunciation, He proposed 
name this new language ‘“S Frang,koa,’ and he hoped not 
alone to see an the 
of the whole vrovernment 
| Cheers. | 


~ 


universal language, but also 


world under one system of 


> 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


Under ordinary circumstances the publication of letters 
which contain Jaudatory personalities of ourselves or our 


co-laborers if not in good taste ; 


lin doubt 


and | 


j 


} 


Thi 


posion LO Vi ld \\ ithout a strucevic—even unto ce ath 


powers that be’ are too tenacious of thei 


>, 
rut, 


come through peacetul hie 


whether it through ‘* red 


nevertheless it must come. .Justice must 


be established, if the race is to continue There are things 


more to be dreaded than death—tyranny, oppression, a 


continual looking for and fear of poverty and want, to 


s | 


Which millions of the race are doomed, and which does not 
deserve the name of life, but is‘a dying by inches 


lf am glad to see you speak such grand words for her who 


jmnay be hailed as the Prophet and Evangel of the New Dis 


| pon sation 
unification | 


but the revolutionary Pro- | 


mulgators of new and of especially unpopular phases of the | 


truth stand in an excepuional position. 
let the world know 


spoken of also. Per- 


of us that it will furnish varicty to 
occasionally that we are sometimes well 
hapsthey might not otherwise suspect it, and it would be a 
pity that they should not know that there are two sides to 
the picture. 
GENESEO, Henry County, Ill. ,"July 3, 1871. 

Hon. S. P. ANDREWS : 

Dear Sir: For twenty years I have known of you through 
Rev. Samuel J. May, ot Syracus: arti- 
cles from your pen; have often commented upon your 


» and have otten read 


So much bad is said | 


| stand and will hear the cry. 
| me; 


characteristics, your humanitarian spirit and unselfish phi- | 


lanthropy with your old friends, who had the honor of your 
acquaintance in former years, which [ had not. For some 
two years I have also seen something of your ideas of Univer- 
sology, Pantarchy, etc., and of late have read the WoopuULL 
& CLAFLIN’s WEEKLY, especially the numbers of the months 
of April and of June 10 and 17, and see much of your philos- 
sophy in its columns. This ably conducted paper abounds 
in originality, and both delights and iastructs me, 

I see by a letter from Bro. Lewis to. yourself that you have 
of late been bereit of the wife whom 1 have known of as the 
companion of your long struggling years. Allow 
though personally a stranger, to offer my sympathy with 
you for this great loss. 


hie, 


May God the Father be your sup- 


| myseif your ideas and principles. I 


/m unity. 
you with thi siory of my sad life ? 


porter, and His holy angels lift you up on high continually, | 


and wrap youin the bosom of the higher intelligence and 
continually baptize you with the breath of inspiration. Such 
is the prayer of your appreciative stranger friend. May your 
years be lengthened and your strength of 
last till you realize your fondest hopes 
fruition. 


body and 
in the fullness of their 


In reference to your mission to the family of man, 


may you live to reap the harvest of laurels that will be your | 


reward for your labor for the improvement of mankind. 
Still greater, however, will be your reward in the eternal 


hereafier, when you look from the home of the Invis- 


mind | 


Humanitys Queen Victoria. ‘* Unknown, vet 


well known,” she seems to me of a superior, high-born 
nature, worthy to be the leader and Messiah to go forih at 
the bugle-cry of an uprising humanity, P 
I desire very much to know to what extent the orgambz. 
lion of the Pantarchy is effected, and whatever else maéy be 
desirable for one to know wh is fully in sympathy with it, 
so far as I understand it. 
I am 

Very truly yours, 


Mino <A. 


Pa., July 4, 1871. 


With sinecre regard, 


"TOWNSEND. 


Hy °F , I 4 
rE AVER ALLS, 


Cnatvravqgua Country, N. Y., June 8, 1871. 
Ss. P. ANDREWs: 
[have no apology to give for writing you; a strange 
myself, impels it. to do it, 
betng hand and 


toot, ground to powder, sutfering in soul and body beyond 


power, outside | have no right 


only the one a human has whois bound 
endurance, has a righto ery out to any one who can under 
You are not wholly a stranger to 
vou have been one of my educators; I have aiways 
dared to read what you pleased to write, and investigate for 
um sure you love hu- 
You have seen much of the world; may I come to 
Will you listen to me, 
give me your best thought and counsel, and see if you can 
point me to a ‘‘way of salvation” from some of my ills? 1 
will say no more till I hear from you. 
Trustingly and truly, 
NLIZABE 


~_— - e& _ - — 


New York, June 24, 1871. 
Dear Panrarcu: You must not think that my part in the 
conversation last evening evinced any hesitation to accept 
the Pantarchy in its entire fullness. It has long been my con 
viction that the intelligent acceptance of any theory is better 
than that blind acceptance which, imposed by authority 
merely, may be subsequently revoked. Hence the discussion 


which, l own, I purposely provoked. There were, in my 


| judgment, one or twe persons present that needed the lesson, 


ibles to behold the fruits of your unfolded Universology— | 


blessing the generations to come. Your immense labor is 
before and around you. 
the countless ages of the future. 

I am waiting, waiting, waiting to behold the niche I 
may fill in the mighty temple of Labor, going up for the 
rescue Of the liberties of the race—Socially, Spiritually and 
Politically. 


| of dissension, and would “ just once” like to have a 


Your reward will endure through | 


I always had to do what others failed to do, in any crisis | 


during my life—which has been a checkered one. J am 
waiting to be summoned now, or to see some deserted post 
that needs achampion. I wish | could confer with you, 
with a-view of doing good, somewhere in the world 
others have not filled the vacuum 


, where 

At the present | see nothing save to follow my profession 
as a physician, to earn my daily bread and that of my noble- 
hearted orphan son. BbutI1 teel that the future will call for 
me in another work in some way connected with universal 
reform. I know Perhaps that 
will take of itself, while I attend to the needs of the pres- 
ent. Mary A. 


not how or when or where. 


Mirenmeni.. 
dteiniens 
My Dean Mr. ANDREWS: 

Although not having met you for years, it may be that 
you have not forgotten me, or may even still recognize me 
as one of ‘the soldiers in the Army of Progress.” * 

I am a reader and distributor of WoopnuLi & CLAFLIN’S 
WEEKLY, and | have read with deep interest your articles 
therein. Your last one in the number just received for July 
8, sounds like the blast of a trumpet, calling the scattered 
hosts of Reform to ** fall into line” for the coming conflict 
—the great battle of Truth and Righteousness 
to inaugurate, peaceably, if possible, the Kingdom of Ilar 
mony, for which humanity has so long labored and prayed. 


which is 


I have looked forward for years for some universal move 
ment that would include all other movements for the estab- 
lishment of the true relations which each member of the 
human family should sustain toward every other. And 


While thus looking my mind has frequently turned to you. 
I do hope this is the beginning of the New Era which has 


been so often foreshadowed in the declarations of those who 


have been blessed with prophetic vision. 
That this new order of things, however, can be estab 
lished without a most sanguinary conflict, | am very much 








| strect, 


and IT ask pardon if what I may have said provoked the ex- 
hibition of a little impatience which, under all the cirenm 
stances, was quite excusable. Hereafter I will not interfere 
not like to be excluded from 


the little school which I have to a certain degree been influ 


in the same manner. I would 


ential in establishing. I have had quite enough experience 
* realiz 
ine sense” of the other sort. 

And now, one word with respect tothe proposed forma- 
tion of another English-speaking section of the International, 
for the purpose of introducing among its several sections a 
common language which shall be available as a medium of 
correspondence. There is nothing in the objects of the In- 
ternational which you will disapprove, falling as they do ex 


l actly within the limitation of the * Grand Order of Justice,” 


so eloquently set forth in the prospectus of the League, and 
quite consistent with the objects of the Pantarchy. It would 
be well, however, if the new section did not meet at your res- 
idence, except to organize, as one of the rules of the society 
provides that the members of each section may attend the 
mectings of any of te sections at pleasure, and it may not be 
desirable to have Jatgé and miscellaneous meetings at a pri 
vate residence. Some definite plan will have to be adopted 
by the Committee on Language which will, of course, be ap- 
pointed. Let me suggest, also—if I may be permitted to do 
so—that the plan be made as simple as possible, and merely 
introductory, so to speak, of the grand system you have de 
vised. And, above all, let there be no needless hurry, so that 
it Diath be thorough!) dige sted and understood. 
Yours, truly, WitLtAM Wes’ 
DE UNION REPUBLICAINE 
LANGUE FRANCAISE, 


BULLETIN Dk 


This 


ave. devoted to the cause of 


isa neat and carnest little newspaper in the French 
langu the International, the de- 
fense of the Commune, and to radical progress generally 


lt only publishes Mun se ripts accepted hy the ‘*Sechins” 


(yf the jnternational) and communis ated by the Secretuires 
The Mraneo Amerie Be tats 
Wis, is cenoune ed as recreant to the Interests of the work 


ingmen, and as coming short of any true understanding of 


equally with the Courrier dex 


the present situation of the world, and Cspr cially of inte 
The Bul«tin is published at loo Woostel 
New York, at * | OO a year, 


national affairs 


-@--—- ——— 


A paragraph is going the rounds of the press to the eflect 


that it is the female mosquito that bites. This is what the 
men call ** biting sarcasm.” How it stings! 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS 
Whatever you have to say, my friend, 
Whether witty, or grave, or gay, 
Condense a8 much as ever you can, 
And say in the readiest way ; 
And whether you write of rural affairs, 
Or particular things in town, 
Just take a word of friendly advice 
Boil it down 
For if you go sputtering over a page 
When a couple of lines would do, 
Your butter is spread so much, you see, 
That the bread looks plainly through ; 
So when you have a story to tell, 
And would like a little renown, 
To make quite sure of your wish, my friend, 
Boil it down, 
“e When writing an article for the press, 
Whether prose omferse, just try 
‘To utter your thougfts in the fewest words, 
And let them be crisp and dry, 
And when it is finished, and you suppose 
It is done exactly brown, 
Just look it over again, and then 
Boil it down, 
For editors do not like to print 
An article lazily long, 
And the busy reader does not care 
For a couple of yards of song; 
So gather your wits in the smallest space, 
If you'd win the author’s crown, 
And every time you write, my friend, 
Boil it down. 
—Satem (CN. ./.) Standard, 


le eee oes ere 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Woman’s Sufirage Association adjourned at its last 
meeting to reassemble at the call of the President; whereas, 
at the previous meeting, a strong disposition was manifested 
to continue its deliberations, even during the summer 
months. With your permission I propose to give your read- 
ers a slight sketch of the somewhat farcical, but yet signifi- 
cant, events that seem to have brought about this change of 
programme, with which, indeed, I suppose my own small 
agency may have had somewhat to do, At the previous 
meeting to the last, a gentleman offered the use of his school- 
reom to the association during the vacation months; which 
offer was accepted with a vote of thanks—a manifest decla- 
ration of the intention of these ladies to continue their la- 
bors in the cause during that heated season when all who 
have it in their power seck refuge from exertion. This 
meeting closed, it will be remembered, with the addresses of 
Mrs. Walker and myself, in which some of our sisters were 
reminded of their closer devotion to the anatomizing of in- 
d.vidual character than their interest gin the larger study of 
the great political principle which it should have been their 
aim to enforce. These bolder statements of Mrs. Walker 
and myself, urging upon all women the broadest mental 
philosophy and its accompanying Chrisuan charity, with the 
emancipation of the mind from all trammels of faith, cus- 
tom or common interest, and the perfeet freedom of each 
wom in’s individuality, alarmed some of those who still wor 
ship caste and social position and conventionalism, or per- 
haps that 

church which shows 

What's good and doth no good ;” : 
who expressed their dissent by leaving the room, At the 
last meeting the whole tone of feeling was changed. The 
gentleman who had been pleased, probably with the idea of 
aiding beauty in fashionable argay in discussing, with 
elegant propriety, a subject growing in popularity and public 
attention, was frightened at the awful sound of *“ Free 
Love "—like the young inquirer of Christ who would have 
saved his goods as well as his soul—and withdrew the offer 
of his school-room. The Treasurer and Secretary resigned, 
and several farewell addresses were smiade. The scene to 
me was very ludicrous. ‘Tue flutter a ong these ladies was 
an absurd counterpart of the dismay of @lfe prosy and prag- 
matical members of the Long Parliament, when Cromwell 
pounced upon them like a hawk upon a brood of politic 
hens, 

In one of these farewell addresses it was said with much 
display of feeling, but with an ambiguity that renders doubt 
fulthe meaning of the speaker, that behind certain ideas 
that had been urged in this association, there was a man, 
terrible monster, of whom this lady seems so much afraid 
that she proposes to get up a econventnal society from which 
all males are to be excluded. As I suppose this to have 
some reference to what I said at the previous meeting, it 
prompts me to ask the following questions; 

Did the lady mean to signify by this that those who had 
uttered these ideas bad done so under the psychological in- 
fluence of a man? Or would she infer that those who prefer 
freedom of thought and action to the chains of habit and 
opinion must be inspired by man (such liberty of thought 
and action having, indeed, been hitherto almost wholly the 
prerogatives of the freer sex)? Or did she seek to insinuate 
that lust for the animal man, or mere sensuality, prompted 
those who worship freedom as a principle in all things, and 
in love as the highest ? For God himself is love, and necessa- 
rily a free lover, since he loves even the unworthy, and is the 
author of that principle of generation which is the primal 
cause of being. 

In either of these cases the imputation is unworthy one 







who, claiming the right of thinking and acting for herself, 
| should not attempt to bound others by her own mental per 
| ception. Can she do nothing without the inspiration of her 
| male companion, that she should impute a like weakness to 
others? Oris she guided in her principles by her wishes 
or emotions, and not by love of truth solely? This lady 
demands suffrage for women. Well might I say to her 
with the conservative world, and with a like logic to her 
own: Behind this demand, there isan unreasoning hatred 
of man, a mere woman’s spite and not a love of principle. 
fortunately the judgment of these conservative reformers, 
who want the world to stop at the mental point to which 
they have attained, will not arrest the course of progress 
though it is such as they retard it. Their conservatism, 
like the obscuratism, as Goethe calls it, which would retain 
the old, no matter how bad,for fear the new should be worse, 
is the worship of expediency, instead of right. They donot 
seem to know that each step in progress, as it is attained to, 
lapses into a new conservatism, Which demands a new re- 
form ; and having no real faith in the soul of man, see not 
that it is coercion and restraint that drive certain broad and 
free souls into mad excesses, which perfect freedom would 
expand into true uses, Thus, there is always a vanguard of 
reform widening the dominion of the soul of man over 
falsity. In this age, those who compose this vanguard are 
in no danger of the rack, the wheel or the thumbscrew, and 
need fear no other martyrdom than that of social ostracism, 
or to be saluted wich those looks that imply the ‘* stand 
aside, lam better than thou,” nor dread other inquisition 
than the inquisition of inquisitive souls, with only the scare- 
crow tortures of opinion at their command. 

We who enjoy all that freedom which is possible to us, 
under the law of necessity and our duty to humanity, have 
thought ourselves out into our mental position, and may 
well let Conservative souls grovel in their tutelage. ‘‘Be- 
ware of man, and man’s deceit” said this lady. She might 
as well have enlarged her caution into that thorough in- 
culeation of the wariness of living which fear engenders, 
contained in the words of Pope: 

‘Beware of all, but most beware of man.’ 

But the maxim of the true frée lover is “Fear nothing but 
Falsehood.’ It has been well said, that a man is never so near 
doing right as when he knows not what he is doing. Fear 
is the demon of the threshold of knowledge, the devil 
which tyranny has invented to keep ignorance in subjection. 
It is one of the most potent instruments of so-called religion. 
It may be well toremark here that this lady seems, with 
the world at large, not to distinguish between free life and 
free love. The Greeks, in their worship, made a fine dis- 
crimination between Eros, the god of passion, and Antcros, 
the god of love. ° 





’ 
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The few noble and high-thoughted women who have 
advanced to the perception of the grandeur of the true laws 
that should govern the relation of the sexes, are too intense 
thinkers, or else too advanced in years or experience, to seek 
the merely sensuous, much less the sensual. The woman 
who believes in free love as a philosophical and scientific 
principle, does not need to be told to beware of man. She 
knows him as a part of her study of human nature, and the 
principles of free love. Submitting, as patiently as she can, 
to the destiny which forces upon her the companionship of 
the deceitful and unworthy, whom she detects at sight, she 
trusts herself and her whole soul only to those whom she 
knows to be good and true. Like the naturalist, she needs 
not to be cautioned against noxious animals. Shakespeare 
wrote; “A man may see how this world goes with no eyes.” 
The principles of free love enlarge the soul of a woman into 
that celestial sphere of goodness, truth and purity, where 
her spiritual eyes are open to the perception of those falsi- 
ties of character which pertain to the narrow views and pre- 
judices of more earthiy mental conditions. The true free 
lover is one who is born again into love out of the hate-en- 
vendered social conditions of our present earthly state. 

The gentleman who followed the lady above men- 
tioned urged the necessity of confining the delibera- 
tions of the Association to the question of suffrage, 
probably a hit at my having, at the previous session, dis- 
turbed the Quaker deliberations of these political aspirants 
with the bombshell of free love. But in my address of the 
previous Friday I did not introduce this topic, so abhorred 
by the trim and rigid sisterhBod, as a theme for discussion, 
but merely adverted to it, counseiing those engaged in de- 
manding suffrage for the sex that they should not contemn 
nor frown upon their sister workers who added a further 
freedom of opinion upon the great subject of freedom to 
their advanced thought upon the subject of suffrage. And, 
besides, have we not had in the Association dissertations; 
almost ad nauseam, upon the *‘Women of History,” the 
‘*‘Women ot the Bible,” ete., etc., and, pray, why not also 
on the ‘‘Women of Freedom,” as they are to be in the com- 
ing reign of woman's rights ? 

Besides, have you not settled that woman suffrage now 
exists as woman’s right, and all that is now necessary to be 
done is to follow the direction you have given and force 
upon Congress or the courts the necessity of its recognition? 

Yours for freedom, 
FRANCES Rosk MACKINLEY. 
n——~—_o-o 

Opium, alcohol and other unwholesome stimulants are re- 
sorted to by most men in order that they may experience oc - 
casionally that degree of exhilaration which, in a right state 





of socjety,all men will have permanently. 


Pekin, Washington Territory. 


woman in the right direc4on, in demanding the right of suf.- 
frage. How unjust that™She should have no voice in tram 
ing laws for her own government, but, like a slave, must 
submit to the exclusive government of the male! It is sim 
ply barbarism, and has no plea of justice or reason to up- 
hold it. 

Thanks to the scientific enlightenment of the present age 
that has opened the way and encouraged woman to demand 
her rights. 

She has been kept in a comparatively degraded condition; 
refused the equal benefits of education, participation in pro- 
fessions and employments, denicd equal wages for equal 
work, equal ownership and control of property, and even the 
ownership and control of her own children! 

She has stood in somewhat the same relation to man as his 
brood mare, with this difference: he has been careful in the 
condition and surroundings of his brood mare, with a view 
to the improvement of the stock; but has been perfectly 
reckless in that matter with woman, and has only made her 
pander to his passions, regardless of results, and the conse- 
quence is, she suckles vastly more fools than men, She has 
been left in ignorance of her own organization, the laws o! 
human life and development. Hence the low scale of devel. 
opment in the race, in which inferiority is the rule and su 
periority the exception. Whereas, under right conditions, 
the rule would be reversed, and physical, intellectual and 
moral goodness the rule, and badness the exception. 

But man, in his carefulness to keep woman in a subordi 
nate condition, has made a fool of himself and don’t know 
the cause—cannot see that elevating woman elevates the 
race, or degrading her degrades the race. But he is getting 
his eyes open a little, and I hope you will persevere and be 
successiul in prying them wide open. 


Respectfully, F. H. M. 


eS EeE>’rE 


Houston, Texas, June 18, 1871. 

With a copy of the WEEKLY, just read, lying before me, I 

feel compelled to make acknowledgment of the benefits | 
have derived from it. I have read it from the first number- 
und verily believe that no publication, periodical or perma 
nent, ever did me so much good. I am indebted to it for 
the completion of my deliverance from dogmatic conserva- 
tism, wherein I a0w so greatly rejoice. 
It also affords me great pleasure to say that I have “e- 
cently discovered that the WEEKLY is read to agreater extent 
around me than I had supposed. Yesterday sume four or 
five gentlemen were engaged in conversation on the signs of 
the times. Of course, the subject of the Woman’s Rights 
movement came up. Four of the talkers at once declared 
their adhesion to the reform in its largest sense; one was 
doubtful on some ground of what is called ‘ propriety,” I 
believe ; and the sixth delivered a tirade against “ Free Love,”’ 
which he regarded as the legitimate result of female suffrage. 
The WEEKLY having been mentioned opprobriously by this 
speaker, I at once declared my admiration of it, and my in- 
debtedneéss to it, and was greatly surprised to find my mo- 
tion warmly seconded by a gentleman who holds high official 
position in the State, and whom I regard as one of our purest 
and ablest men. I knew that he had imbibed some liberal 
ideas and was athirst for more ; butI was not aware that he 
had ever even heard of the WEEKLY, but was informed by 
him that he had been reading it for some time, and heard him 
repeat emphatically that it was, by long odds, his favorite of 
all the papers now published. He spoke with deep and sin- 
cere feeling of his obligations to it. The conversation ran 
on, and, before it closed, the two objectors to the reform in 
behalf of woman were not only on the fence, but slowly 
climbing down on the right side. 

The WEEKLY is right in making its platform embrace 
* Social Reconstruction entire ;’ and the wisdom involved 
in this position convinces me that the paper will be even a 
greater power in the land than it is now, after those timid 
organs which have such a hydrophobiac horror of Free Love 
shall have been drowned out by the rising tide of reform. 
The contributions of Mr. Andrews are always in the bigh- 
est degree instructive and improving. They are sunshine 
and air, victuals, food and clothing to the spirit. 

The names of all the contributors, and of many other 
Northern men and women who sympathize with the objects 
of the paper, and are laboring seriously to secure them, are 
well kn@wn to a number of us down here, and are enshrined 
in our hearts. 

Old ideas are slowly dying in these ends of the earth—or, 
perhaps, I should say that they are dying rapidly just now, 
having proceeded somewhat tardily for some years past, in 
consequence of an elbow in the ‘‘ spout.” Having gotten 
past that, 1 think they will now ‘‘go up” with comparative 
celerity. Yours, gratefully, J. E. C. 


aa in ane 





SAN FRANcIscO, Cal., June 27, 1871. 

If you will please send to my address a few copies of your 
spirited paper, 1 think I can do good service with them. <A 
word ot cheer. March on in your might. We veterans in 
the war for woman suffrage look upon you in your youthful 
vigor and strength with maternal fondness. Your words, 
clear and sharp as a Damascus blade, stir up the aged blood 
and send it coursing through the veins and thrilling the 
nerves, till we fancy ourselves young again, and spring for- 
ward to new deeds of daring and valor. California sends 





you greeting. M. A. B. 


[can but express my gladness at the present move of 
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STRANDED ! 





Once precious in all eyes for beauty 

As for use, matchless for speed and strength, 
She skimmed the seas, with sails outspread, 
(iracefal as ocean bird. The odorous 
Zephyrs of the spicy South wafting her on, 
Baimy and bland as friends’ caresses 

In our prosperous times, 


Look at her now! 
By storms relentless driven far 
From her haven—here stranded, wrecked. 
Fortune has done its worst. 


The treacherous, once 80 loving, winds 
Turned foes, fierce, implacable, 

Checked her in full career. Her masts 

And yards shattered; her sails—poor, 
Weary wings—all drooping, torn; 

The outlined tracery of her rigging 

A tangledruin. Helpless she drifted, 

Till one*great wave,'more merciful 

Than its ravening fellows, heaved her aloft, 
And threw her thus ashore. 


Poor outcast! Crushed in her fight 
With Life’s opposins force. Forgotten, 
Useless, strong only to endure. ‘Till, 
jroken piecemeal! up by sordid handa, 
She disappears; leaving not een a name. 
Her requiem sung by wind and wave that mourn 
Yet, like 
The cruel world of men, ready for new victims, 


Their senseless rage in ceaseless moan, 


- ae —_-— —_—< 


THE PENNINGTON SEMINARY. 





- Nestled among tle beautiful groves and grassy slopes of 
lennington, a lovely village of New Jersey, stands a hand- 
some group of buildings known as tie Pennington Seminary 
and Female Collegiate Institute, where, for the past thirty 
years, from one to two hundred young men and maidens 
have annually been tuught in the most practical and approved 
manner. For fonr years the general supervision of the 
school has devolved upon the Rev. Thomas Hanlon, D. D., 
who was appointed by the New Jersey Conference to fill 
the post for a term of six years. 

On Thursday week last the village was alive with the r.1- 
atives and friends of the students and professors, who had 
assembled to attend the commencement exercises of the in- 
stitution. The exercises were of avery interesting character 
and showed the proficiency of the students in the various 
useful and ornamental branches. 

Prof. Dilks, the vice-principal, was unremitting in his at- 
tentions to the guests, and the pleasant singing added greatly 
to the interest of the occasion. Prof. Bobb, with all his 
learning, has not forgotten that he was once a boy himself, 
and is a prime favorite with every member of the school. 
Prot. Chas. Grobe, whose name is familiar as household 
words to every aspiring pianist throughout the length and 
breadth of the land, is a large-hearted, genial gentleman, 
with boundless patience in his profession, and has brought 
many of his scholars to qnite a degree of proficiency. 

We must not forget the fairer members of the faculty, 
prominent among whom is Miss Bartine, the preceptress, 
who has entire control of the social hours of the young ladies 
and their ornamental accomplishments. Ample evidence of 
her ability and success was seen in the beautiful specimens 
of painting, drawing, wax-work, &c., which were on exhi- 
bition. Sheis a refined and cultivated person, and her in- 
fluence upon the young girls placed in her charge must be 
beneficial in the extreme. Mrs. Lecompte, who teaches 
French, German and singing, is ably assisted in the former 
by Miss Mary Hanlon, who alsv teaches the higher English 
branches, and is very popular with both boys and girls. 

At the close of the exercises, when Dr. Hanlon arose to 
confer diplomas upon the graduating class, his benign and 
gentle aspect were quite sufficient to dispel any possible re- 
maining doubt as to the merits of the scandal concerning 
him which has lately been so widely circulated. In a school 
of this size there are necessarily many unruly spirits who are 
not amenable to moral suasion or the milder forms of cor- 
rection, however much the Principal my desire so to govern 
them, and, with such, severer measures must occasionally be 
resorted to. Bean-shooting is comparatively an innocent, 
although not a highly intellectual amusement, but slingshots 
are weapons of very nearly as deadly a character as pistols, 
the projectile used being buckshot, which are propelled 
with sufficient force to endanger human life. The designa- 
tion of these weapons as “ bean-shooters”’ in the columns of 
the daily press of tiis city gives evidence of woful ignorance 
or malice, and is only excelled by the statement that Dr. Hanlon 
is “a tall, sleek-looking individual, with red hair and nose, 
and blood-shot eyes,” and a perceptible fondness for strong 
drink. The author of this statement could surely never have 
seen the gentleman in question, or he would not have mis- 
taken coal black hair, eyes beaming with intelligence, and a 
diznificd, courteous bearing for the very vulgar attributes he 
ascribed to him. It was only after numerous complaints 
from the townspeople against the use of slingsho’s, and when 
no threat or mild punishment availed, that the limit of for- 
bearance was reached, and Dr. Hanlon finally concluded to 
whip the guilty parties rather than send them home or adrift. 
This was done in his office, in the presence of only a few 
students (among whom wag the son of the writer) who ex- 
pected like treatment, and were excused on the plea of its 
being a first offense on their part, and the chastisement was 


less severe than most of them had been accustomed to re- 





| 


| 
| 


' 











ceive at the hands of their parents. The extent of their 
injuries may be surmised from the fact that three of the boys 
were quite able, immediately thereafter, to walk eight miles 
to take an evening train for New York, while the fourth re 
mained at schoo! and appeared at chapel next morning as 
usual. Strange to say, no investigation was made by Master 
Decker’s parents as to the extent of his frightful wounds until, 
on his return to Pennington with his father a few days after, 
and then at the request of Rev. John Hanlon, when only 
the remains of a slight abrasion of the skin were found 

We are strenuously opposed to corporal punishment, and 


| firmly believe that if a child is properly trained from early 
'youth, no necessity for its use will ever exist; but, unfortu- 
| nately, the rod is not yet banished from the home-circle, and 


a radical change in this respect is often impossible. In view 
of the gross misstatements made by the boys, and, through 
them, by the press, all calculated to injure a good name and 
a good school, Dr. Hanlon has decided to abolish even the 
very infrequent use of corporal punishment, preferring to 
expel boys who can be managed by no other method. And 
yet this, to us, seems hardly the right thing to do, for many 
of the boys are placed at the seminary for a home as well as 


an education, while their parents are away traveling or at 


| 
} 








sea, and are literally homeless for the time being. And, 


again, it is just the treatment some boys would like only too 
i well, and is a premium with a certain class on bad behavior. 


The new plan is, however, the result of much earnest thought 


‘and a genuine heartfelt desire for the welfare of the schoo! 
‘and the happiness of the scholars, and we hope the results 


will prove satisfactory. 

The advantages of the Pennington Seminary as a school 
for both sexes are manifold, for mind, manners and morals 
are alike cultivated, and the chief aim of the institution is to 
fit its inmates for the practical realities of life—to make 
brave men and women who will be equal to any emergency, 
and at the same time ornament any station in society they 
may be called to fill. 


PLPPAM ~ <> el eI” 


WHOLESALE SPOLIATION OF SETTLERS—A JOY- 


FULL DECISION, 
GRANT, HARLAN, GREELEY, JOY, BROWNING, 


DELANO & CO.—* MY POLICY” VERSUS 
SETTLERS’ RIGHTS. 


, 


THE “ TRIBUNE” ON TWO HORSES. 


[The following communication was sent to the 7réhirn 
recently, not with the least expectation that it would be 
inserted, but to show up the one-sided hypocrisy by which it 
is controlled and the omnipotence of railroad and land rings. 
Its non-insertion also proves the necessity for vicorously 
supporting the few American journals that are not one-sided 
special pleaders. The non-publication of the recent dis- 
coveries of atrocities committed at the Piepas Convent in 
Paris (of which, perhaps, more anon) by leading United 
States journals, and the persistent misrepresentations of the 
position and objects of the Paris Communists (in the tecth 
even of statements by their own correspondents), are further 
evidences of the ‘‘ Holy Alliance” between the American 
press and European despotisms, civil and ecclesiastical, — 
JUSTICE. | 

WASHINGTON, 1. C. 
Epironrs ** TRIBUNE” : 

Gentlemen—How comes it that the Tribune, advocating 
settlers’ rights, free homesteads, etc., in general and in 
theory, usually in practice favors any land-grabbing scheme 
that is sufficiently gigantic? In your editorial of the 29th 
May you say thatthe “right of the Cherokee Indians to the 
lands beyond the Mississippi * * * * * hag geain 
been confirmed,” ete., referring to a recent decision of nN 
court at Topeka relative to the Cherokee neutral lands in 
southeastern Kansas, 800,000 acres of which were sold by 
pious Ilarlan, when Secretary of the Interior, to one Joy, 
speculator, of Detroit, at one dollar per acre, under the farce 
of a treaty contrary to the long-declared policy of this goy- 
vernment, under which those lands, if purchased from the 
Indians at all, should have been open to actual settlers on 
the _usual terms. By such they are now largely, if not 
wholly, occupied and improved. 

So far as the interest of the Indians may be involved, it 
could easily have been otherwise secured; but the decision 
is really in the interest of Joy and his “ring,” and, as far 
as carried out, deprives actual settlers not only of the occu- 
pancy of the land but also of their improvements. 

Soon after the transaction was supposed to have been 
completed, Harlan (who is so pious that he felt compelled to 
discharge Walt. Whitman from a clerkship in his Depart. 
ment) vacated, and was succeeded by Browning, who (being 
probably less pious) had some qualms about the Harlan 
transaction and decided it to be illegal and invalid, but sub- 
sequently repeated its substunce with a change of form 
(doubtless having been presented with reasons which enabled 
him to see the merits of the transaction more clearly). 

At the last session of Congress, a bill passed both Houses 


9 
enacting thit whenever in any suit at law the decision 
should be adverse to the actual settler ani in favor of any 
railroad or land company, such company to pay the settler 





the value of his improvements. Duringthe lasthours of the 


session it was presente lto the President for signa 


(itis reported) asked Delano “ What's this?” ‘‘ B.tter let 


that go over,” he replied, and it went over ac 
Now, before it can be again get through, a decision 
tained from the United States Cireuit Court of Kan 
signed to rob those setilers, not only of their lnuds, but also 
of their improvements thereon, to benetit Joy & Co. The 
“Co.” appears to include, directhy or indirectly, Grant, Har 
lan, Browning, Deland” and the Judges of the United States 
Circuit Court in Topeka; if it does not it should. Thess men 
have sold their souls to the (railroad) devil and are er tit] 
the price. 

rita prot 
South: but he has peenty to 
protect rich swindlers in their rights (%) toswindle 


| 
Maik. Ife keeps 


Grant hasn't troops cnou 


ect: poor setters in the 


West or poor darkeys in thre 


a company or two of soldiers at Fort Seott for that 


purpose, 
while troops are much needed for legitimate purposes to 
Though he 
claims to have no ‘* policy,” it seems tlhint his polre Vv is very 


Keep order in various Stites and Territories. 


decided in favor of land monopolists. Allland verints he 


unhesitatingly signs, but a bill to protect settiers’ rights 


must ‘go over.” 

I lave not herein referred to the cliim made on behalf of 
the settlers (and sustained by a Congressional Commitiee, 
which, I think, included the lon. Geo. W. Julian), that the 
Indians held that land only by occupancy, and had forfeited 


itnot only by voluntary al: 
with the rebels, 


ndonment but by 
The court ha 


taking sides 
l, probably, opportunities of 
learning the law and the facis relative to the Indian tide su- 
but the Indians, if interested at all, are the 
least interested pariies in the case, and might be paid thei 
money, directly or indirect'y, by the settlers who have made 
this land worth what it is, 


perior to mine ; 


How it may be with law courts in Kansas | know not: 
but you know very well that half a dozen courts—law, facts 
and all—can be bought in a certain city for much less than 
the profits at stake in the Joy purchase, 

You recommend people to go on the land, and when they 


have done as you recommend and improved it, you turn 


round and tell them to get out because aspeculator wants it. 
JUSTICE. 

I may add to the above that Delano, I have since learned, 
is largely interested in railroads,and a “fellow fecling makes 
us wondrous kind.”’ The railroad oligarchy is fast consoli 
dating into a most dangerous despotism, and should be op- 
posed as such. Men like Joy and his abettors have no more 
right to existence than a mad dog. They are the most ma- 
lignant of traitors. Cheap land is the pivot of true Repub 
licanism ; that gone, we become split up into classes as in 
Europe and Asia, and then is the old, old story of which bis 
tory is full, of ignorance made the tool of cratt and wealih, 
of enthroned idleness, pampered prodigality and dishonored 
labor. Letus have anew party if we can. The Republi 
can 7riivne is almost as deep in the mud of one railroad 
rascality us is Democratic Fisk in the mire of another. 

Tus folowing is a translation of the recent appeal of the 
German Catholic theologians to the Catholics of Germany. 
The appeal has been drawn up by Dr. Dollinger: 

1. We persist in the rejection of the Vaticanian infallibility 
and dogmas, which concede to the Pope personal intelli 
bility and absolute power in the church notwithstanding 
the opposition of the bishops. 2. We persist in the tirmly- 
erounded convictions that the Vaticanian decrees eonstiiute 
a serious danger for the State and socicty, and are irrecon 
cilable with the Jaws and institutions of existing States, 
and that their acceptance would involve us in an insoluble 
contradiction with our politics! duties and oaths. 3&8 The 
German bishops show by their differ ne and contradictery 
interpretations of the Vaticanian Dogimes that t!ey know 
full well their novelty andare ashamed of them. We Gepl re 
such a use of the episcopal office. We deplore that the 
German bishops have not serupled to tucir 
latest pastoral to the cry of their dioceses 
with objurgations of reason und science. We reject the 
menaces of the bishops as unjustified, their compulsory 
measures as invalid and not obligstory. We know that 
their excommiunications cannot deprive the faibtul of 
their good right to the means of grace of the church, or 
the priests of the rigat to grant them: and we are resolved 
not to let our right be curtailed by the censores which have 
been passed for the furtherance of the false doctrines. 7 
We live in the hope that the struggle which has broken 
out will, under a higher guidance, be the means to further 
and to realize the long-desired, inevitable reform of the 
clerical conditions in the constitution as well as in the 
life of the church. We hope for a real church regenera- 
tion, permitting every civilized Catholic nation to form, ae 
cording to its inherent qualities and civilizatory mission, a 
free member of the body of the universal church; permitting 
the co operatlo of ¢ lergy and laity in the formation of the 
life of the church, and the restoration of the church at the 
head of universal culture by a sc.entitic episcopacy and 
primate. We hope by such a regen: raion to be able to ap- 
opment, the renunit- 


Answer MD 
COUSCIENCEe OT 


proach the hig’ est aim of Christiin ds vi 
ing of all Christian confessions, 
~ - s > ~~” 


THe Corry 7 legraph tells the following litle 
“the dark way 


anecdote of 
of justice : t 

It seems that aman named Josiah Clark has for some time 
past been keeping a woman named Alice Beck at one of our 
leading hotels, ind jlavishing Upon her altentions which be 
long exclusively to bis wife. Mrs. Clark, getting wind of 
this little Jove affair, determined to nip it inthe bud. To 
accomplish thi , she told her ork vances to an offic er, who 
forthwith proceeded to work the matter up. The result was, 
of course, that the woman was tnade the victim. Sie was 
arrested on Friday in Titusville, and brought to this city to 
be tried. After a hearing she was held in the sum of $100 
for her appearance at the next term of court The re ally 
guilty party to the proceedings goes scot trce, and was not 
even required to face the music by xppearing betore the 
Justice. Such is human justice, 
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ART AND DRAMA. 


* Prodi- 
al picture 
Du- 


painting is 


Go and see Dubufe’s great painting of the 
gal Son,” at Leavitt's Art Gallery—an 
of real merit by Edward Dubufe, the elder 
bufe and pupil of Paul Delaroche. The 
the in point of size, 


some not 


origi 
son of 
comprising 


altore ther 


grandest scale 
fivures, life size. It is 
unknown to us. Mr. A. T. 
copy in his gallery,anda well-executed line engraving 
may be found at Knoedler’s, in the Fifth avente. 

The story of the Prodigal is told in three Compart- 
Heis shown tous in his day of dissipation 
and profligacy ; in his downfall, and in his repentant 
The artist has spent himself on the feasting 
the advan- 
t, but 


On 
twenty 
reduced 


Stewart had a 


ments. 


return, 
although the reconciliation had not only 
tage of that pathos which is its naturat inciden 
seems also to possess more elevation of tone and ex- 
The characteristic of 
display of color, which vies 
Rubens or Milluis. The 
craded that all offense to 
brilliancy is al- 


pressive meaning. P the main 
picture is its 
with the 


colors being so judiciously 


vorgeous 
richest effects of 
the eye is avoided, and the extreme 
most atmospheric in its harmony, though the most 
violent contrasts may be found in the treatment, The 
costumes are. of the fifteenth and sixteenth centurics, 
when rich fabrics and splendid tints were in full favor. 








The Prodigal is the centre figure, standing erect in the 

midst of his company of gay revellers. His costume 

of scarlet velvet makes a perfect blaze of central light 
He supports two elegantly-draped women, one ol | 
whom wantonly reclines against bim, while the other | 
pours her soft seductions into his inattentive ear. He | 
already has upon his face the shade of coming sorrow. | 
The weariness of satiety oppresses him. The whole | 


company about him are engaged in the business of 


aoul-elevating, 


self-sacrificial, but 
The revelry 
At the fect of the 
the 
crowned 


love—not noble, 
the 
on in an open-air 


works of debasing sensuality. vores 
summer-house. 
group listening to enervating 
fascinations of a story-teller, laurel 
ectual looking of the whole assemblage. 


Prodigal are a 
with 
the most intel! 
His large, expansive forehead, with small benevolence 
or veneration, shows the powers of intellect enlisted in 

the the 


The ladies grouped around him are 


the service of senses, to exclusion of the 
nobler faculties. 
less gross than those devoted to the pleasures of the 
and listless attitude show 


and the abandon: 


air 
soul 
group in the right foreground 


but their dreary 
the enervation of the 


able 
table, 


nent of 


all noble purposes. A 


are engaged at dice, and the shades of character 


brought out by the one passion are finely rendered. 
and the 
kinship 


The jey of the winner, the greed of one loser, 
despair of another, are very able. While the 
of the vices, gaming and feasting, in their selfis 
make the particularly 

triad of contribute to 
debauchery by 


h as- 
pects, episode SUuccess- 
ful. A 
the tone of 
though graceful movements. 

inconsistency, forasmuch as thes 
could scarcely have appeared in Italian scenery or the 
be transported to 


girls 
their 

This is an 
yrian dancing girl 


dancing 
abandoned 


Itahan company must Syrian eur 
The scenery, 


The composition is not novel: 


seems intended 
it is highly 


roundings. by the way, 
for Syria. 
sugvestive of Rubens in style and treatment, while 
the poet reading reminds us of pictures by the mas- 
ters to the same purport. The far from 
powerful. The magnificent coloring, in fact, fills the 
mind, and there is no room nor desire for the discus- 
sion of details or analytical inquiry into motive and 
In one respect this picture is a mode: in 
Allis sabordinate 


crawing is 


treatment. 
its perfect harmony. 
broad idea. It is a picture of teasting—not 
joyous, in its noble aspect; but the wasting of sub- 
stance with harlots, those who make debauchery and 
self-indulgence the grand business of life. To this 
end all the countenances, whatever their differences 
of cOntour and complexion, have the same dominant 


to the one 
in its 


expression—all the colors are instinct with warmth 
and voluptuous suggestion, No disturbing element 


The gamblers are the only evidence 
The texture of the 


is introduced. 
of strong antagonistic emotion. 


draperies is exquisite—the winning gambler, in his 
puce velvet doublet and bright steel cuirass, is a pic- 


ture in itself. 


Can our Amerjcans paint such a picture? Why 


not’ Will our American patrons—our Stewarts, Bel- 
monts, Longworths—buy such a picture without the 
mint mark of a foreign name’ This grand, broad, 


powerful school has as yet no encouragement among 
us. Itis doubtful that we could find a place suitable 
for so large a work, Our public bodies do not pa- 
tronize high art. Contract jobs and political portraits 
don’t furnish much hopeful matter for art. But, with 
oir growing list of able artists and liberal patrons, we 
live in hopes. Meanwhile it is to the honor of Mr. 
Derby that he should have bronght us this picture, if 
only to direct and cultivate public taste. The last 
great imported pictures on public exhibition were 
those of Dore. Dubufe wants Dore’s exhaustless ver- 
satility and creative power; on the other hand, he is 
very great in his mastery and management of color. 
The National Academy summer exhibition is open 
to the public. Most of the pictures were in the win- 
tor exhibition, but there are some new paintings of 
merit. 470 and 490, two excellent heads; 
grand view of Colorado, very thin and but 
very effective ; 268, a nice picture by Louis Long ; 477. 
a& very powerful picture of wounded lion by Thayer. 
468, a carefu'ly finished picture by Grubner, the old 
cellarer tasting hia @ine, 
careful finish ; 248, a fine head by Longfellow, 
favorites already noticed will revisiting, 
cially Page’s hcad of Wendell Phillip and Ritchie's 


prreat 


sketchy, 


showing minute care and 


Some 


bear espe- 


* lady and child’ (239), one of the most charming 
suljects I have ever seen, I shall return to the 
Academy. 

Ii amusements there is nothing of moment, A 


Kite’ 
emotion, but the pleasure seekers are all away at the 


new play by Boucicaul,, ‘has produced a shght 


seaside, on the race course, or at the base ba.l meet- 
ings. The growth of out-dvoor sports during the lust 


twenty years is as noticeable as the improvement of 


—_—- 


_—_ 
the free air, untrammeled by house restraints, and 
out of the range of brick and mortar, are beginning 
to be understood among us, Erewhile we could only 


earn money, now we begin to learn how to spend it. 


Yachting, boating, racing, croquet, open air pleasure, 
the promenade, and the drive supersede hot rooms 
and stifling assemblies. Nor are these goods con. 
fined to the rich ; public parks and out-door music 
make life tolerable to the poor. Would there were 
olly more fun and less work. W. HH. 
The New York Jerald remarks: The number 
of new plays announced for production next 
scason is someth ing positively alirming, when 
we consider how and for whom they have been writ 


ten. Every actor or actress in the variety or minstrel 
business, who has saved up sufficient means to pur 
chase a play, seemingly intends deserting the busi- 
ness which has hitherto proved so lucrative to them, 
to become a ‘star’’ in adramatie sense. If there are 
no failures next season, it won't be for want of in 
competency, The following will give a faint idea ot 


who and what is to be presented to the public next as 
firet class attractboes, a very few of them, from our 
own Knowledge, really being deserving of suc CCES, 


Ss, Norton have a new dr una 
‘Pietra and Mantred ;’ 
Arthur Matthison, called 

na:’’ Lillie Eldredve an emotional drama called 
* Alma; Joanna Pritchard, a play called * Aut 
mania,’ and another called ** The Gap of Inchegora; 
achild actres- called or will star with a new 


Miss Clara Norris ad d. 
from the German, called 
Lingard has a play, by 


. 


drama by McClosky ; D. L. N forris, the Gorman dia 
lect uctor,a new drama entitied ** Dollars ;*’ James 
Mayuire, a sensation piece, ** Over the Falls;” GQ. 


Swaine Buckley, another piece of the same descrip 
tion, entitled ** On the Track Kelly and Leon, 
three dramas, called ** Yo Semite.”’ ** Dacotah ” and 


Miss Scott Rainforth and W., Me 
peorrio se ‘Mabel ;’ Edwin Raddy has 
two new plays entitled ‘* Across the River’ and 
Lite and soon, almost without end. In 
addition to these pieces there are numerous other 
new dramas announced which will not depend on 
the ability of one actor for their success, and culse- 
quently are of a higher order. 


* St. Domingo ; ° 
Fo riand, a a uy 


* Street 


From Seribner’s for July 
AISLE-NELL LATINE’S 
WEDDING. 


GEORGE A. DAKER, JR. 


. 


Take my cloak—and now fix my veil, Jenny 
(liow siily to cever one's face! 

I might as well be an old woman; 
But then there’s one comfort—it’s lace). 


Well, 
Oh, Pa! have you got my bouquet 
I'll freeze 
Why doesn’t the organist play? 


what has become of those ushers ¥ 


standing here in the lobby— 


They've started at last—what a bustle! 
Stop, Pa! they're not far enough—wait! 

One minute more—now ! do keep step, Pa! 
There drop my trail, Jane! is it straight 


(I hope I look timid and shrinking ; 
The 


G,ood gracious! 


church must be perfectly full.) 
now don't walk so fast, Pa! 
it trains pull 


] } 
Mind the step, Pa! 


(lle don’ t seem to think tl 


‘(The chancel at last! 


(I don’t feel embarrassed at ail 
But,my! what's the minister saying 
Oh, [ know! that part “bout Saint Pau 


I hope my position is graceful ; 

Jiow awkwardly Nel 
‘Not lawfully be joined together 
peak * 


now it’s my turn to answer 


ly Dane stood!) 
NOW 8} —(as if any one would! 
Oh, dear, 
| do wish that Pa would stand still.) 
‘Serve him, love, honor and keep him ”’ 
(How sweetly he says it)—lI will. 
(Where's Pa? 1 knew he'd forget it, 
When the time came 
“1. Helen, take thee, 
And’’—(well, I can’t help it)h— 
Here, Mand, take my bouquet 
(1 hope Charley's not lost the ring; 
how heavy! 


there, 
to give away.) 
love, cherish, 
* obey.” 
don't drop it! 
Just like him?’ no! goodness, 
It’s really an elegant thing. 
It’s a shame to kneel down in white sa'in— 
Aud the flounce real old lace— but | must: 
I hope that they've got a clean cushion, 
They are usually covered with dust, 
All over)—ah! thanks! now, don’t fuss, Pa! 
Just throw back my vail, Charley—there — 
(Oh. bother! why couldn’t he kiss me 
Without mussing up all my hair !) 
Your arm, Charley, 
(Who'd think there would be such a crowd, 
Oh, I mustn't look ‘round, I'd forgotten 
See, Charley, who was it that bowed ? 
Why, it’s Nelly Allaire, with her husband 
(She's awfully jealous, I know; 
*Most all 
And she had a home-made 
And there Annie W heeler- 
I didn’t expect her at all— 
If she’s notin the same old blue 
She wore at the Charity Ball! 
Is that Fanny Wade’ Edith Pearton— 
And Emma and Joe—and al! the girls 
I knew they'd not miss my wedding, 
[ hope they'll all nouce my pearls.) 


there goes the organ, 


my things are imported, 
trousseanu. 
Kate Hermon— 


satin 


Is the carriage there?) Give me my cloak, Jane, 
Don't get it all over my vail, 
No! you take the other seat, Charley, 
[ need all this for my trail, 
— 
WOVWAN ITEMS, 
THE memdalemes {77 OF onat WOMEN OF THE 
LN: TED STATES 
[From the Bete) Riis } 

This feartal aud ilomened caption is not ours. 
We tind itin the third number of the j;ublication of 
the * TPraunsac L1OTis f the American As-ociation of 
Sucial Science But the caption is not so startiing 
is the facis that we find underit.§ It dppeurs by u 

r 


pape ith the * Report of the Commissioner of Educa 
tion”? for I8ST0 on the illiteracy iu the United States, 
Liat there is a mney excess of female illiterac — e 
fact will surprise a great many people, and especially 
is it remarkable in ths aay of what is called the 
elevation of woman. And it is still more remarkable 


liiis 





public taste_in art. The sweetfuses of a holiday in 


when we see in what States of this Union this illiters 


. 





aud womeu's platforms, education, simple 


acy is increasing, It seems by the tables of ths 
report that while there are differences in the different 
parts of he country, the general rule is that there is 
a preponderancy of ignorant women everywhere. 
The average is from 140 to 150 women to every 100 
men, amonvy the illiterate. But this is not the most 
surprising thing, 

Although the proportion of illiterate women de- 
creased per cent. thronghout the country, from 
1850 to 1860, the proportion increased eleven per cent. 
in Maine, tifty-three in New Hampshire, twenty-seven 
in Vermont, thirty-four in Massachusetts, thirty- 
three in Rhode Island, sixteen in Connecticut, 
ten in New York, ten in Delaware, thirty-seven in 
the District of Columbia, nine in Georgia, three in 
\labama, three in Florida, five in Mississippi, five in 
Louisiana, five in Texas, five in Arkansas, thirty- 

iree in Wisconsin and thirty-two in Minnesota. It 
Will be observed that these flyures relate to a period 
before the war, so that the education of the 
colored women at the South does not help to account 
for the difference in favor of that section in the im- 
provement in the intellectual condition of women. 
is the retrograde movement in the Northern States 
due to immigrationy It would seem not; for New 
llampshire, which heads the list in degeneracy, has 
certhinly tewer immigrants that Connecticut and 
New York. 

And Wisconsin and Minnesota, 
intelligence as alarmingly as Massachusetts, are large- 
ly settied by men and women of Scandinavia, who 
can generally read and write. What, then, is the 
Y The Social Science Association say that 
are sig mniticant figures, and they point even 
more directly than the needle to the pole to the ne- 


“lx 


‘ o : 
which decrease in 


. ' 
Wouuvuie 


“ these 


cessity of taking a fresh startin the so called devel- 
opment of women. Itis plain enough that the first 
thing they need is not the suffrage, not the profes- 


not the 
my opinion,’ 
Lure 


sious, public offices, but the alphabet. * In 
says one ol Mrs. Austen's heroes, * na- 
las vive Women so much that they never tind it 
necessary to use more than half,’ That's just Lye 
trouble, and until women learn that they, as well as 
i, bhust Use Lhe Whole, they will continue to suffer. 
commend to women’s clubs, womens journals 
education, 
thing needful to the sex, and as neecdiul in 
Uroughout the civilized or un- 


Lucl 
We 
as the one 
the lL nited State 8 iis 
civil zed world 
here that this state of things will not al- 
Ways ¢ ontinue in the establishment of such schools as 


is hO} 


Vassar; forit is admitted — besides this Ah teracy, 
and no doubt retated to it, un indifference amouy 
wullen to venueral alfairs = juterest men, We do 


not meau political affairs, fur too few men are intelli- 


veuUy ilterested ln politics, butin the goings on of 


the worid at larye—in the life that is represented in 
the daily newspaper. The number of women who 
read, in the most cursory Manner, the newspaper, is 


} 
srmigail. 


We suppose that it will pot be disputed that 


the women are few who read or couverse with 
each other as men do with euch other con- 
cerning the larger questions of life, the new 


things in science, literature, travel, the social prob- 
letms, the constitutions of torcign peopie, the general 
lite of the in short (exGlusive of home politics, 
let Us Suy, 1D order lo tlake the distinction ciearer), 
‘here is still more hope tor women in the estabiisu- 


vriobe, 


ment Of such schiuodls as Lue Simmons Female Coileve 
in Boston, where Wolmen are Lo be Llaught medicines, 
uiusic, drawing, desiguing, telegraphy and other 
brauches of science, ari and ‘jadusiry, best calculated 


* the scholars lo acquire an indepe ndent live- 
John Simmons, who endowed the school. 


to @lial le 
lihood, Sir. 


Was an elnp.oyer Of women in the manufacture of 
ready-made Clovthing, and he djpcovered that what 
Wolnen most require Is hot employment” but 


‘tralning.”” There is work enough tur women to do 
if they Were filted todo it; at least their chances for 
paying Work are as rood us the chances of men 
equal strength and training being granted. 

Upon this point Fiorence Nightingale, who has had 
much eXperience, speaks with authority. She says: 
*People cry out and deplore the unremunerative eim- 
loVinent lor women, ‘She true want is the other 

Women really trained and* capable of good 
colmmaud any Wages or salaries. We can’t 
women. The remunerative employment is 
plenty. ‘he want is the women fit to 
the whole mischief in wo- 


i 
Wily, 
WOrkK Call 
et the 
there, aud 10 


ladine it. Phree-fourths of 


men’s lives arises trum their excepting themselves 
from the rules of truiniuy cCousidered needful tor 
menw,”’ It seems, therefore, that there is a great work 
for women Wao ure Well- informed and sensible of the 
necd of their sex generally, to do. Are they do- 
lpg it’ 

Florence Nightingale tells us, how women have 
given the very shoes off their feet, the very suppers 
out of their children’s mouths, to the poor suflerers 


in the awtul war—not of their own creed—not of 
their owy thinking or way of living at all—bucin the 
ireest spirl t of Christiau Charity all have given, every 
man, Woman and child, above pauperism, So geu- 
eraia coleection among the “*workiny Classes’’ never 
, bot even for our ow uP atriotic Fund. Poor 


has Deel 


congregations of all Kings—**Puritan” chapels in my 
own dear hills of Derbyshire, national schoo) 8, fac- 
lories, poor hegro Congres va tious in the West Indies : 


in Loudon, ragged school-c. ildren, who, having 
nothing to vive, yave up their only feast iu the year, 
that the mone y might be applied to the orphans in 


the war, ‘who want it More than we. London Dis- 
renting Congregations, Without a single rich member, 
who sent their large collections; poor Wworking- 


women s parlles, who inude up warm clothing for the 
suiferers in that frighttal Winter campaign, “and re- 
fused to be paid for it, and then the Children making 
their ae , Pegaso presents for the ‘Lord Christ,’ for 
Him to g : to the children made homeless and well 
nig rt Saeed leas by the war.”’ 


A New Orleans Judge riding in the cars recently, 
from a sinule ylance at the countenance of a lady by 
his side, ima; vined he. knew her, and ventured a re- 
tke wk tbat ihe day was pleasant. she only saying 

es, * Why do you wear a vail?’ inquired the 
disp nser Of justice. “Lest 1 attract ulteution, 

‘itis the province of geutlemen to admire,” replied 
the ya linnt man of law. **Not w hen they are nuiai- 

ried. > “But Pm not.’ “Indeed!” “Oh, no; i'm 
a bachelor!’ The aay quietly removed her veil, 
disclosing to the sunanieked Mlayistrate the face of 
his miolliclr-il-atw. 

Fontenclie, at the age of ninety-seven, after saying 
aly aud gallant things to the young and beau- 
Ufui Maauime Helvetins, passed her Once without per- 


‘ 


} 
<@iiit 


celvilis tick, “Bee, sald she, stopping and address- 
ing hin, ° hele 1 ought to value your gullantries ! 


‘ 


Yul pass ine withouteV¥sn looking at me.’ * Mad- 
ume, ’ said the oid man, “if 1 had looked at you, I 
could nolL have pussea, 


Mrs. Anna Place, of Portland, Maine, has lived to 
the age of i02 years. She is the widow ol a revolu- 
tiouary soldier who enlisted in Lee, New Hampshire, 
and servell Luroughout the war, and she now receives 
a pension from the government, She still retains 
her mieutal and physical faculties to a remarkable de- 
gree 

Ot signty-tare e ladies who left a popular restaurant 
at Boston just Saturday, only hine came out of the 
dour lookitiy in the directiou they Meant to pursue; 


the resi all took half a dozen paces whiie tuey were 
] oking the contrary way. A person paid tw wke 
WOLes By reported, and a Leavy Wager Was Won olit, 

A singular suit has been broaght in Boston, by 
Martua Davis aid Sarah Gooch, against the directors 
of ** ‘The Home lor Ayved and ludige ut Fematies,”’ for 


They demand 


»justitullon, 
ped oulraye, 


hem out of the 
lol the alle; 


turhlug 
Slut 


J apples « 


Miss Phoebe Cary is making a visit. to her friends, 
Mr. and Mrs. Houghton, in Cambridge, Mass. dhe 


Miss Fowler is a leading physicianin Orange, N. J 
It is to be hoped that she ensnares a full share of the 
practice. 

The Philadelphia girls are 
car conductors. 


bound to become Stree, 


There would be some chance then of 
a woman getting afseat, in that polite village, 

Mary Cook is reputed as one of the best file cutters 
'n Indianapolis. 
wages ’ 

Dr. Mary A. Wattles is doing a 
Linn County, 
iany of the male 


Iter work being good, how as to her 


rood business in 


Kansas; she cutsthe combs of a good 


medicos. 


THE New England Spiritualists have held a conven- 
tion in Boston, and disposed of some bad Blood. as 
Ollows: “Resolved, That we regard with deserved 
contempt the affectation of certain lukewarm friends 
of the woman sutfrage movement, inasmuch as while 
depending on such a + ritualists as Mrs, Victoria 
Blood (known by her isiness style as Mrs, Wood- 
hull) for their most effective work and warmest sup- 
port, they seem to ignore her services as far as possi- 
yle. and insult all Spiritualists by sue h language in 
the ir Conve ntions us the Bost ton ty Li Hey ascribes to 
Charles W. Slack at the Woman's Suffrage Conven- 


tion.”” The offensive language used by Mr, Slack 
was as follows: *‘He coubseled his hearers not to 


trouble themselves with the remarks thrown in 
their teeth that they must #ssociate with Spiritualists 
and others of dubious charact r.”’ After the above 
resolve, our readers will be prepared to hear that the 


Spiritualists indorsed free-lOve, 
Theodore Thomas’ conc rs at Central Park Gar' 
den, continue to be the attraction of our delightful 


summer evenings, andthe youth and beauty of the 
ine tropolis who still resist the charms of Long Branch 
and other fashionable watering-places, may be 
there in brilliant array, listening 
music, »edmiring the fascinating director 
distance, flirting pretty generally, and ever and anon 
pastaking of some cool, de 
the place is famous. 


Feen 
to the charming 
from a sale 
iclous beverage, jor which 
offensive to musical ears —is heard there 
this season than heretofore, and much more regard is 
paid to the refinements of life 
itors is, of course. 


Less noise 


\ better class of vis- 


the result, and the style of music 
has improved, so that all tastes are gratified. The 
‘* Kaiser March’? has been for ome days a special 


card; and, though it is 
hardly imagine 


to its sombre 


martial 
being led 


and grand, we can 

tu the battle-field 
much like all Wag- 
mysterioes—ane it 


an army 
melody. Itis very 
but 
needs a frequent hearing to enable the mind to 
points The ¢ 


than anything we 


ners compositions—-great 
grasp 
‘utertainments are much more 
had in the city for a 
that 
orchestra is, the best in the country. 


THE BALTIMORE & OHIO R. R. 


Isan Air-Line Route from Baltimore and Washington 
to Cincinnati, and is the only line running Pullman’s 
Palace Day and Slee ping r Cars through from Washing- 
ton and Baltimore to Cincinnati without change, 

Louisville in 20% 2 hours 

Passengers by the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad have 
choice of routes, either via Columbus or Parkersburg. 

From Cincinnati, take the Louisville and Cincinnati 
Short Line Railroad. 

Avoid al) dangerous ferry transfers by crossing the 
great Ohio River Suspension Bridge. and reach Louis- 


its strony 


artistic have 


long time, and we believe Theodore Thomas’ 


beyond a doubt, 


ville hours in advance of all other lines. Save many 
milesin going to Nashville, Memphis, Chhttanooga, 


Atlanta, Savannah, Mobile and New Orleans 

The only live running four daily trains from Cin- 
cinnati to Louisville. 

Silver Palace Sieeping’Coaches at night, and splen- 
did Smoking Cars, with revolving arm chairs, on day 
trains 

Remember! lower fare by no other route, 

To secure the advantages offered by this great 
through route of Quick Time, Short Distance and Low 
Fare, ask for tickets, and be sure they read, via Louis- 
ville and Cincinnati Short Line R. R. 

Get your tickets—No, 87 Washing 
No. 229 Broadway. office New Jersey R. R., foot of 
Cortlandt street, New York; Continental Hotel, 828 
Chestnut street, 44 South Fifth street. and at the depot 
corner Broad and Prime streets, Philadelphia; 8. EK. 
corner Baltimore and Calvert streets, or at Camden 
Station, Baitimore; 485 Pennsylvania avenue, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; and at all the principal railroad Offices 


in the Mast. 
SAM. GILL, 
[am Suet. , Louisville, Ky. 
NRY STEFFE 
Ticket Agent, Louisville, Ky. 
SIDNEY B. JONES 
ass. Agent, Loui: ville, Ky. 


rton street, Boston: 


Gen. 
Gen. 


Whether wish to or Sell 
write to 
CHARLES W. HASLER, 
No. 7 WALL STREET, 


New York. 62-65 


you suy 


THE MAIR. 
ZOECOME! 


THE NEW HAIR RESTORATIVE 


Will positively restore luxuriant and he althy growth 
of HAIR upon the 


BALD HEADED, 


and will prevent the hair from falling out. 

It has NO poisonous caustic or irritating ingredient 
whatever. It is as harmless as water, and WHOLLY 
U NLIKE any other reparation for the hair. 

it never fails. ItShas produced a fine growth of hair 
upon those who bfve been bald for twenty-fiv: years. 
All who have used it, without exception, attest to its 
great merits. 

Persons in New York or Brooklyn Wishing to test 
the ZOECOME, can cither personally or by note make 
arrangements to have a hair dresser sent to their resi- 
dences and apply it. 

MRS. ELVIRA M. DEPUY, 


64 Clinton avenue, Brooklyn, 
UST PUBLISHED.—The 


Primary Synopsis of 


e) UNiverRsoLoey and ALWAre (pronounced Ahl- 
wah to.) ‘The new Scienutitic UCniyerral Languave, 
by STEPHEN PEARL ANDREWS, tlember of the 
American Academy of Aris aud Sciences, of the 
American Ethuoloyvical Society, ete.; author of 
‘The Science of Suciety, ‘Discoveries in Chi- 
nese.’ "'The Basis Odtline of Upiversology,” ete. 
New York. DION THOMAS, 14] Fulton street, 





has been ill for several weeks, but is improving, 


(i#71.) Price, $1.50 
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THE GOLDEN AGE, 


A NEW WEEKLY JOURNAL EDITED BY 
THEODORE TILTON, 


Devoted to the Free Discussion of all Living 
(Juestions in Church, State, Society, Litera- 
ture, Art and Moral Kefurm. 


PUBLISHED EVERY WEDNESDAY 
IN NEW YORK. 
Price Three Dollars a Year, Cash in Advance. 
Me. Tivron, having retired from Tue INDEPENDENT 
and Tue BrooKLYN Datty Union, will hereafter 
devote his whole Editorial labors to THe GoLpEN 
AGE. 


Persons wishing to subscribe wil! please send their 
names, with the money, immediately, to 
THEODORE TILTON 
P. O. Box 2.548, 
NEW YORK ClTY. 


DOMESTIC” 


” eahehe nee ee mee ~ 
~-> 





The whole 
world  chal- 
lenged to pro- 
duce a Family 
Sewing Ma 
chine that wil! 
aew aslightand 
rupning and 
easily operated, 
The best lik’ 
chine for use, 
the ensicst Lo 
sell, the most 
durable: will 
lust a lifetime. 
Lock-stitch, noiseless, attachments unequaled. A 
vood business may be established in any city or town 
in the United Siates. This machine Las established 
its superiority iti every instance where it has come in 
competition With any machine in the market, Men 
with capital are finding it to their advantage to make 
the sale of this machine their exclusive business 
Avents wanted in every unoceupied territory. Ma- 
chines vuaruntee sd as re prese ntl« d. Address 


‘< Domestic” Sewing Machine Co., 
New York, 


46 Chambers st., wr Toledo, O 


ALETIC CHINA WATER. 


Imported and now first introduced by Captain 
A. W. LAVENDER, for many years commanding 
ships in the China trade. 

It has been known and universally used by the 
nations of the East for hundreds of vears 

{ft is highly recommended by ALL the first and 
most eminent physicians of this and Eastern coun- 
trics—in the old and new world—for . 
STOMACH, LIVER AND KIDNEY COMPLAINTS, 

AND I8 
THE GREAT PURIFIER OF THE BLOOD. 

It is the only known preventive and cure, and if 
taken before going on the water, will prevent that 
distressing and annoying malady—Sea-Sickness, 

itis sold by all Drugyists, and by 

A. W. LAVENDER, or 
WILLIAM LIN TZ, Esq., 
165 Maiden Lane, New York. 











\ ILD, CERTAIN, SAFE, EFFICIENT 
L It is far the best Cathartic remedy yet discov- 
ered, and at once relieves aud invigorates all the vital 
functions, witheut causing injury to any of them, 
The most complete success has long attended its use 
in many localities, and it is now offered to the general 
public with the conviction that it can never fail to 
accomplish all that is claimed for it. It produces 
iittle or no pain; leaves the organs free from irrita 
tion, and never overtaxes or excites the nervous sys- 
tem. In all diseases of the skin, blood, stomach, 
bowels, liver, kidneys—of children, and in many diffi- 
culties peculiar to women—it brings prompt relief 
and certain cure. The best physicians recommen< 
and prescribe it; and no person who once uses this 
will voluntarily return to the use of any other ca- 
thartic, . 
Sent by mail on receipt of price and postage. 
SOO, Ge Be iccccccsivisetecced'es Postage 6 cents, 
5 boxes, j 4 wareid be ke tae dice 0b204% “ a 
12 > Se ae re _ = 
.is sold by all dea s; = in druge and medicines, 
TURNER & CO., Proprietors, 
199 Tremont Street , boston, Mags. 


ALETIC C4IINA WATER TESTIMONTAL. 

195 Leffert’s place. Brooklyn, June 12, 1871. 

COPY OF LETTER. 

CnicaGo, Aucust 11, 1870. 
Capt. A. W. Lavender.—Dear Sir,—When at Water- 
town last week General Pratt informed me he had re- 
ceived a letter from you in which you spoke of a 
medicine you had been taking that had cured you, 
and inquired for me that I might be informed of it 
and try it in my case, I have been bad for fifteen 
months, and nearly given u mvyecase, All physi 
cians who have examine d me _ clare it to be scvrrhus 
stomach, or cancerous, *hether it is so or not, 1 have 
een reduced some forty pounds in flesh and am un- 

; ‘to engage in business. 

Thave been spending the summer in the Rocky 
Vountains, and thought 1 was better, but find the 
diffienlty continues, and write for the purpose ot 
laving you send me adozen bottles of the Aletic 
Ciiua Water, 

Respectfally yours, 
(Signed) MARTIN THATCHER, 
27 and 29 Randolph street, Chicago, 
See advertisement in another column, 





THE ORIGIN, TENDENCIES AND 
PRINCIPLES OF GOVERNMENT. 


BY VICTORIA ©. WOODHULL. 


This remarkable book, just from. the press, contains 
a graphic consolidation of the various principles in- 
volved in government as the guarantee and protection 
to the exercise of human rights, 

Such principles as, from time to time, have been 
enunciated in these columns are here arranged, Classi 
fiéd and applied. A careful consideration of them 
will convince the most skeptical that our Government, 
though so yood, is very far from being perfect. 

Every person who has the future welfare of this 
country at heart should make him or herself familiar 
with the questions treated in this book. No lengthy 
elucidations are entered into; its statements are 
fresh, terse and bold, and make direct appeal to the 
easoning faculties. 

It is an octavo volume of 250 pages, containing the 
picture of the author; is beautifully printed on the 
best quality of tinted paper, and is tastefully and 
eubstantially bound in extra cloth. No progressive 
person’s house should be without this conclusive 
evidence of woman’s capacity for self-government 


Price, £30 0; by mail, postage paid, $38 25. 


VINEGAR BITTERS 


J. Wacken, Proprietor. R. H. McDonacp & Co., Druggists and 
Gen’l Agents, San Francisco, Cal,, and 32 & 34 Commerce St., N. ¥. 
MILLIONS Bear Testimony to their Won- 
derful Curative Effects, They are nota vile Faney 
Drink, made of Poor Rum, Whiskey, Proof 
Spirits and Refuse Liauors doctored 
sweetened to please the taste 





, Spiced and 
called **Tonies,” ** Appetiz- 
ers,”’ ** Restorers,” &c., that lead the tippler on to drunken- 
, ness and ruin, but are a true medicine, made from the 
native roots and herbs of California, free from all 
Alcoholic Stimulants, They are the GREAT 
BLOOD PURIFIER and a LIFE GIVING 
PRINCIPLE, a perfect Renovator and Invig 


the System, carrying off all 


frorator of 
polsonous matter and restor 
ing the blood to a healthy condition. No person can take 
these Bittgrs according to directions. and remain long un- 
well, provided their boues are not destroyed by mineral 
poison or other means, and the vital organs wasted be yond 
the point of repair. 

They are a Gentle Puargative as well as a 
Tonic, possessing also, the pecuiiar juerit of acting asa 
powertul agent in relieving Congestion or Infammation of 
the Liver, and all the Visceral Organs. 

‘OR FEMALE Com PLAINTS, whether 


young or old, married or single, 


in 
at the dawn of woman- 
hood or at the turn of life, these Tonic Bitters hav 
equal. 

For Inflammatory and Chronic Rheumatism 
and Gout, Dyspepsia or Indigestion, Bilious, 
KRemitient and Intermittent Fevers, Diseases 
ofthe Blood, Liver, Kidneys and Bladder, these 
Bitters have been most successful Such Diseases 
are caused by Vithated page which is generally pro- 
duced by derangement of 1 


+ ho 


' Digestive Organs, 

bD =aPE PSIA OR I N —s E medobuingye Headache, 
Pain in the Shoulders, Coughs, ghtness of the Chest, 
terial Sour Gedeiediions of the cua Bad Taste in 
the Mouth, Billous Attacks, Palpitation of the Heart. In- 
flammation of the Lungs, Pain in the regions of the Kid- 
neys, and a hundred other painful symptoms are the off- 
springs of Dyspepsia. 

They invigorate the Stomach and stimulate the torpid 
Liverand Bowels, which render them of unequaled effi- 
cacy in cleansing the blood of all impurities, and impart- 
ing new life and vigor to the whole system. 

“OR SKIN DISEASES, Eruptions, Tetter, Salt 
Rheum, Blotches, Spots, Pimples, Pustules, Boils, Carbun- 
cles, Ring-worms, Scald Head, Sore Eyes, Erysipelas, Itch, 
Scurfs, Discolorations of the Skin, Humors and Diseases of 
the Skin, of whatever name or nature, are literally dug up 
and carried out of the System in a short time by the use of 
these Bitters. One bottle in such cases will convince tl 


— 


most incredulous of their curative effects. 

Cleanse the Vitiated Blood whenever you find its impuri- 
tics bursting through the skin in Pimples, Eruptions, or 
Sores; cleanse it when you flad it obstructed and sluggish 
in the veins; cleanse it when it is foul, and your feelings 
willtell you when, Keep the blood pure, and the health 
of the system will follow. 

Pin, Tape, and other Worms, lurking in the evs 
tem of so many thousands, are effectually destroyed and 
removed. Saysa distinguished physiologist, there isscarce- 
ly an individual upon the face of the earth whose body is 
exempt froin the preseace of worms. It is not upon the 
healthy elements of the body that worms exist, but upon 
the diseased humors and slimy deposits that breed these 
living monsters of discase. No system of Medicine, no ver- 
mifuges, no anthelmintic s, will free 
worms like these Bitters. 

Sold by all Druggists and Dealers. 
J. WALKER, Proprietor. R. H. MCDONALD & CO., 
Druggists and General Agents, San Franciseo, Ca 
fornia, and 32 and 384 Commerce Street, New York 


the system from 





if ICHARDSON & PHINNEY, 
SHIP STORES AND CHANDLERY, 
At Wholesale and Retail, 
No. 36 South Street, New York. 
Kk. RicHARDSOR, H. H, Paorm ¥. 


DR. H. SLADE, 


(Clairvoyant,) 
AND 


J. SIMMONS 


207 West Twenty-second Street, N. Y. 





MEDICAL EXAMINATIONS $2 00 
BUSINESS CONSULTATIONS, > OO 


OFFICE HOURS FROM 9 A. M. TO 9 P.M 
NOT OPEN SATURDAY. 


DR. SLADE does not confine himself to special- 
ties, but treats all classes of disease, administe rug 
remedies magnetically prepared by himself, which 
may be taken in all cases. 

DR. SLADE will,on receiving a lock of hair, with 
the full name and age, make a clairvoyant examina- 
tion, and return a written diagnosis of the case, with 
cost of treatment. A fee of Two DoLLARs must uc- 
company the hair, which will be applied on medicine 
where treatment is ordered. 

All letters should be directed to 


SLADE & SIMMONS, 
207 West 22d Strect, N.Y. 


P, 8.—Please write your address plainly. 60 


N EW YORK AND NEW HAVEN 
4 RAILROAD. 

SUMMER ARRANGEMENT, 
COMMENCING JUNE 20, i870. 
Passenger Station in New York, corner of Twenty- 
seventh street and Fourth avenue. Entrance 
on Twenty-seventh street, 

TRAINS LEAVE NEW YORK, 

For New Haven and Bridgeport, 7.8 (Ex.). 11:30 a 
eo 12:15 (Ex.), 3 (Ex.), 3:45, 4:30, 5:30 und 8 (Ex.) 


‘i pox Milford, Stratford, Fairfield. Southport and 
Westport, 7, 11:30 a. m. ; ex 4:30, 5:30 PD. m. 

For Norwalk, 7. 8 (Ex.), 11:30 a.m : 12:15 (Ex.). 3 
(Ex.), 3:45, 4:30 CEx.). 5:30, ‘ 30 and & (Ex.) Pp m. 

For Darie nu, 7, 9, 11:30 4. m. 34:5, 4:30, 5:30 and 6.30 
p. ™. 

For Stamford, 7. 8 (Ex.), 9. 11:30 a. m.: 12:15 (Ey 


2:15. 3 (Ex.), 3:45, 4:30 UEX.), 41:45, 5:30, 6:30, 7:15, 8 (EX. 


For Greenwich and intermediate stations, 7, 9, 11:30 
am. ; 2:15, 3:45, 4:45. 5:39. 6:30, 7:15 p.m. 

Sunday Mail Train Jeaves Twenty seventh street 
New York, at 7 p. m. for Boston, via both Springitield 
Line and Shore Line. 

CONNECTING ——" 

For Boston, via Springfield, 8a m., 3 and & p, m, 

For Boston. via Shore Line, 12: tt », Mp. m. 

For Hartford and Springfield, 8 a. m., 12:15, 2, 4:30 
p.m. to Hartford, 5 p. m. 

For Newport, R. 1. 12:15 p. m. (Ex.), connecting 
with steamer across Narragansett Bay, arriving at $:30 
p.m. 

For Connecticut River Railroad, 
to Montreal, 3 p. m. to Northaripton. 

For Hartford, Providence, and Fishkill Railroad, & 
a. in. 3; 12:15 p. m. 

For Shore Line Railway, at & a, m. to Norwich and 
Providence ; 12:15, 3: to New London, 8 p. m. 

For New Haven and Northampton Railroad, $ a. m 
3 p.m. to Northampton and Williamsburgh. 

For Housatonic Railroad, 8 a. m. and 3p. m 

For Naugatuck Ratlroad, 8 a. m., 3p. m., and 4:36 
p.m. toW aterbury. 

For Danbury and Norwalk Railroad, 7a. m., 12:15 
and 4:30 p.t 

For New Canaan Railroad, 7 a.m, ; 12:15, 4:39 and 
5:30 p. m. 

Commodious Sleeping Cars attached to 8 p.m. train, 
and alxo to Sunday Mail Train on either Line. Draw. 
ing-Room Car attached to the 8 a.m.and 3 p.m, 
trains, JAMES H. HOYT, Superintendent. 


1., 12:15 p. 


o-— 


hye RAILROAD OF NEW JER. 

sey.—Pussenger and Freight wane in New York. 
foot of Linerty street; connects at Hampton Junction 
with the Delaware, Lackawanna and Western Railroad, 
and at Easton with the Lehigh Valley Railroad and ite 
connections, forming a direct ‘ine to Pittsburgh and 
the West without change of cars, 

ALLENTOWN LINE TO THE WEST. 

Sixty miles and three hours saved by this line to Chi 
cago, Cincinnati, St. Louis, ete., with but one change 
of cars, 

Silver Palace cars through from New York to Chi 


Cayo, 
SPRING ARRAN JEMENT. 

Commencing May 10, 1870—Leave New York as foi 
lowes: 

5:30 a. M.—For Plainfield. 

6:00 a. Mt—For Easton, Bethlehem, Mauch Chunk, 
Williamsport, Wilkesbarre, Mahanoy City, Tukhan. 
nock, Towanda, Waverly, etc. 

7:30 a. M.-—For Easton. 

12 m.—For Flemington, Easton, Allentown, Maucl 
Chunk, Wilkesbarre, Reading, Columbia, Lancaster, 
7 rata, Litiz, Pottsville, Scranton, Harrisburg, etc 

2p. mM.—For Easton, Allentown, etc, 

3:30 p. m.—For Easton, Allentown, Manch Chunk 
and A yg 

4:30 p. m.—For Somerville and Flemington, 

5:15 p. m.—For Somerville. 

6 rp. M.—Vor Easton. 

7p. m.—For Somerville. 

7:45 p. w.—For Easton. 

9p. w.—For Plainfield. 

12 rp. M.—For Plainfield on Sundays only. 


Trains leave for Elizabeth at 5:30, 6:00, 6:30, 7:36, 8:35 
9:00, 9:20, 10:30, 11:40 a. m., 12:00 m., 1:00, 2:00 2:15, 2:18 
3:30, 4:00, 4:30, 4:45, 5:15, 5:45, 6:00, 6:20, 7:00, 7:45, %:00 


10:45, 12:00 P. M. 
FOR THE WEST. 


9a. M.—WESTERN Express, daily (except Sundays 
—For Easton, Allentown, + eae and the West 
without change of cars to Cincinnati or Chicago, an 
but one change to St. Louis. Conne ts at Harrisbur 
for Erie and the Oj! Regions. Connects at Somervill 
for Flemington. Connects at Junefion for Strow ds 
burg, Water Gap, Scranton. ete. Connects at P hiliipes 
burg for Mauch Chunk, Wilkesbarre. ¢ tc. 

5:00 Pp. M.—CINCINNATI EXPRESS, da for Easton 
Bethlchem, Allentown, Reading. Harriet urg, Pitts 
burgh, Chicago and Cincinnati, Sleeping cars to Pitts 
burch and Chicago.“ Connects at Junction with D., L 
and W. R. R. for Scranton | 

Sleeping Cars through from Jersey City to Pitts 
burgh every evening. 

Tickets for the West can be obtained at the office o 
the Central Railroad of New Jersey, foot of Liberty 
atreet. N. Y.: at No, 1 Astor House; Nos. 254, 271, 52) 
Broadway, at No, 10 Greenwich street, and at the prin 
cipal hotels. . 

R. FE. RICKER, Superintendent. 

H. P. Banpwin, Gen, Pass. Agent. 


Qne ofthe oldest ai ad most popular, hecause ett 
cessful, physicians in th: country is Dr, E, D. Spear 
of 713 Washington street, Boston lon chronic caser 





he is particularly fortunate, 








SQUALITY A RIGHT OF WOTAN, 


BY TENWNIE C. CLAFLIN, 


The ob) ect of the author in presenting this book to 
the public was: 

Sree, To show that woman has the same human 
rights which men have. 

Second, To point out wherein a condition of 
tude has Tahal i ivolunts iriiy 
ubstitute for equality, they in the meantime laboring 
nnder the delusion that they were above instead o 
below equality. 

Third, To prove that itis a duty which | women owe 
to themselves to become fully individua 


i 


Si cvi . 


mu cepted by women as 


(*¢i 'TSOLS 
. . » ’ 9 
responsible to themselves and capable of maintaining 
such responsibility 

Fourth. To de monstrate that the Huture we 


the are of 
humanity demands of women that they pr pare them 
Selves to be the mothersof children. wl ost til be pure 
in body and mii ad, and that al! other consid rations of 
life should be made subservient to this their hi hy 
Mission as the artists of humanity. 

Fisih, That eve ry child born hasthe natural 1 
live. na that socrety is respous ipbie tor 
in which he or she is adini tted to be 


MRS. Mi. BRANTONS 


FASHIONABLE 


Hair-Dressing Rooms, 


No. 461 SIXTH AVENT 


NEW YORK. 


Mrs. M. Branton takes the pleasure in announcing 


to her lady patrons and the public generally, that <he 
has opened the above Rooms, where HLATR-DRESS 
ING in all its branches will be carefully and promptly 
attended to. by her Own personel supervision, and 


endeavor to receive the wpprovation of her lad 
patrons, 

The very latest and most fashionable style of 
HAIR-DRESSING will be strictly followed. Odd 
Hair made over in the latest style. 


PRICE LIST 


Hair Dressing gat Resi lene e, per week........... 82 3 
ONO CMS. vii sécdccr 3 WO 
n ** Mrs. OP Se ee nee nO 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WORKS, 
No. 237 BRoapway, 
TO CONTRACTORS 


sealed envelope, With the tithe of the work and the 


—Proposals inclosed in a 
name of the bidder indorsed thereon (ALSO THI 
NUMBER OF THE WORK AS IN THE ADVER- 
TISEMENT) will be received at this office until Mon 
day, July 3. 1871, at1l o'clock a. M., for the sadlioutien 
work : 

1. For paving Broome street, between Broadway 
and Centre street, with Belgian pavement, and laying 
crosswalks at the intersecting streets where re- 
quired, 

2 For paving Bayard street, between Bowery and 
Baxter street, with Belgian pavement, and laying 
crosswalks at the intersecting streets where required 

3. For puviny Willett street, from Grand to Riving 
ton street, with Belvian paverbent, and laying cros 
walks at the intersecting streets where required, 

4. For paving Thirty-second street, from Second 
aveune to East River, with Beigian pavemerpt, and 
laying crosswalks at the intersecting streets where re 
quired, 

5. For paving Forty-fifth street, from Second ave- 
nue to East River, with Belgian pavement, and laying 
crosewalks at the intersecting streets where re 
quired, 

6. For paving Fifty-first street, from Broadway to 


— 


‘ighth avenue, with Belgian pavement, and lay 


ing crosswalks at the intersecting streets where re 
quired. 
7. For paving Fifty-second street, from Eighth to 


Ninth avenue, with Belgian pavement and laying 


crosswalks at the intersecting streets where required, 
&. For Ppaviliy Astor Place, from Fourth avenue to 
Broadway, with Belyian pavement, and iayilice cross 


walks at the intersecting streets where required, 

9. For paving Eighth street, from Fourth avenue to 
Broadway, with Beigian pavement, a! 1 layviily cross- 
walks at the intersecting Streets where required, 

10. For sewers in’ Sixty-firet and Sixty-secon 
streets, from Boulevard to Ninth avenu 

11. For sewer in One Hundred and Fifteenth street, 
from Avenue A to First avenue 

12. For sewer in One Hundred and Twenty-third 
street. from Avenue A to Second avenue, 

13. For outlet sewer in ‘ne Hundred aud Eighth 
«treet. from Hudson River .o Boulevard; to One 
Hundred and Tenth street to Tenth avenue, with 
branches in Boulevard and One Hundred: Sixth 
ind One Hundred and Seventh streets. 

14. For sewer in Sixty-tifth street, from First to 
Third avenue, 

15. For underground drains between Seventy 
third and Eighty-first streets, and birst and Filth 
avenues. 

16. For regulating, grading, curb, gutter and fla 
‘ring Lexington avenue, from Sixty-sixth to Ninet 
sixth street. 

17. For curb, gutter ! | inst \ 7 
from Thirty-third to i 

18. For flagyving ©) Hi i. 


street, trom Third to Fourth 


p . ‘ 4, . . , ‘ 
19. For flagging Fifty ninth eire rol , oO 
Tenth avenue. 
20. For flagging Fifty-fifth street, from Droady 


to Eighth avenue. 
ol. For flagyving Gre wich street. from La t t© 
Canal street, 
99 For furnishing this depas ‘ 
hasin Heads ana Tihe'il i}? 


Blank forins of proposals, tie ye 



































rvrecmenl, Lie ) Opel eCHnVelLO a mow 
the bids. and any further thformation der 
Ty te ned on ij pica nfo hie: ¢¢ ‘ r 
office WILLIAM M. TWEED 
Commie er of ¢ Wor 
, ? 4 T 1 Su 9 ‘ G3 
New Y kK, June 2), 1" 
. 
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S$. J. & F. BEEBEE, 


BROKERS, 


i GOLD, STOCKS & BONDS 


No. 7 NEW STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


THE 
New Orleans, Mobile and Texas 
RA LROAD COMPANY 


— 
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Are building a firat-class railroad from Mobile, Ala- 
bama. to Houston, Texas, a distance of 475 miles. 
The stockholders have paid in and already expended 
npon the work nearly TEN MILLION DOLLARS, 
and two-thirds of the entire road has been built. It 
is believed that no other railroad corporation in the 
country hae ever made so large an expenditure from 
its own means before offering any of its securities to 


—-~ «> 


«or eae 


ee CMe 


the public. 

Among the leading stockholders are Hon. E. D. 
Morcan. Hon. Jown A. Griswoip, Messrs. Morton, 
Burs & Co.. J. & W. Setiagman & Co., L. Von Horr 
waNN & Co., James H. BANKER, Harrison DURKEE 
Joun STEWARD and other well-known capitalists. 

The Company now offer for sale the 
EIGHT PER CENT. MORTGAGE BONDS 
upon that part of the line west of the Mississippi 
River which is considered so important to Louisiana 
that State aid, to the amount of $5,300.00 , has been 
vrantéed or guaranteed to the enterprise. 

The Bonds are of two classes: 

FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS, 
to the amount of $12,500 per mile, and 
SECOND MORTGAGE BONDS, 
to an equal amount, the principal and interest of the 
latter being guaranteed by the State of Louisiana. 
The price of the two classes is the same, and sub- 
scribers can take their choice. 

The Bonds are only in the denomination of $1,000 
or £200 each, interest payable January and July, at 
the rate of eight per cent. currency in New York, or 
seven per cent. gold in London, at the option of the 
holder, at the time each coupon is due. Bonds can 
be registered, if desired. 

One thousand dollars invested in these eight per 
cent. bonds will give the purchaser more than seventy- 
seven per cent, greater annual interest than the same 
amount invested in the new Government Five Per 
Cents. 

The Bonds are dated May 1, 1871. The first coupon 
will, therefore, be a fractional one, running from 
May 1to July 1. The price is 90, and accrued interest 
at 8 percent. currency from May 1 to date of remit- 





tance. 
The fullest information given on application. 


W. B. SHATTUCK, Banker 


AND 
Financial Agent N.O., 1. & T. RK. Co., 
No 23 Nassau Street New York. 


5O—t. 


LOCKWOOD & CO., 


BANKERS, 
No. 94 Broadway, 


TRANSACT 


A GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS, 


including the purchase and sale on commission of 
GOVERNMENT AND RAILWAY BONDS, STOCKS 
AND OTHER SECURITIES. 


MAXWELL & CO.. 
Bankers and Brokers, 
No. 11 BROAD STREET, 


New York. 


WOODHULL, CLAFLIN & CO., 


Bankers and Brokers, 
No. 44 BROAD STREET, 


MARKET SAVINGS BANK, 


&2 NASSAU STREET, N.Y, 


| 4 ‘ New York. 


Six Per Cent. Interest Allowed. 


Interest commences on the Ist of each month. 


HENRY R. CONKLIN, 
Secretary. (0-86 





President. 


MARKET SAVINGS BANK, 


82 NASSAU STREET, N. Y. 


paid depositors on and after MONDAY. July 18, | 
All interest not called for will be credited as prin 
pal, and draw interest from July 1. 
WM. VAN NAMB, President. 
Henry R, Conk, Secretary, 60-61 





WM. VAN NAME, 


SEMTLANNUAL INTEREST, at the rate of SLX per 
cent. per annum onall enume entitled thereto, wil. be 








THE 
HHRCULES 
MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE 


STATES. 


UNITED 
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23 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


POLICIES ON ALL APPROVED PLANS. 
ALL POLICIES ENTITLED TO PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS, 
DIVIDENDS DECLARED ANNUALLY. 
THIRTY DAYS’ GRACE ALLOWED IN PAYMENT OF PREMIUMS. 
LIBERAL LIMITS OF TRAVEL. 
ALL POLICIES NON-FORFEITABLE. 
PREMIUMS PAYABLE IN CASH. 
DIVIDENDS PAYABLE IN CASH. 
LOSSES PAYABLE IN CASH. 
D. REYNOLDS BUDD, Asst. -Seeretar. 
J. JAY WATSON, Sup’t Agencies. 


JAMES D. REYMERT, President. 
AARON C. ALLEN, Secretary. 


Working Agents Wanted in all the States. 
APPLY TO THE HOME OFFICE. 
JOSEPH FLEISCHE, Sup’t German Department, 
No. 230 Grand Street. 
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'VERMILYE & co, ~?re=m 
BANKERS, G. EBBINGHOUSEN & £0. 


Nos. 16 and 18 Nassau street. MANUFACTURERS OF 


FURNITURE, 


NEW WAREROOMS: 


G. A, WIDMAYER. J. BAUMAN, 





DEALERS LIN ALL ISSUES OF 


GOVERNMENT SECURITIES 


AND IN 


(197 AND 199 SEVENTH AVENUE, 


GOLD AND GOLD COUPONS. | Between Twenty-first and Twenty-second 


etreets, 


Buy and Sell on Commission _ where will be found an elegant assortment of all the 
» y oe . . 


modern styles of first-class and plain Furniture, suit- 
RAILWAY STOCKS, BON DS AND GOLD, able for the Mansion or Cottage. 

Having greater facilities than heretofore, we can 
Making Liberal Advances. offer large inducements to our numerous patrons 

L axiste. The stock in our new establishment will be very 
extensive, embracing every variety of style and finish, 
[INTEREST ON DEPOSITS. and of first-class workmanship. 


DUNCAN. SHERMAN & r0. CHAMBER, PARLOR, LIBRARY 
BANKERS, | os 


Dining-Room Furniture, 
No. 11 Nassav Street, 


issue CIRCULAR NOTES and LETTERS OF CREDIT 
for TRAVELERS in EUROPE, and available in all the | rations, Mirrors, Cornices, Curtains, Lambrequina, 


PRINCIPAL CITIES, also for use in the UNITED STATES, | Bedding, etc., and fit up Offices, Banke, Ships, 
WEST INDIES. Also, TELEGRAPHIC TRANSFERS to | 
LONDON, PARIS and CALIFORNIA. | 


BANKING HOUSE 
OF 
KOUNTZE BROTHERS, 
NEW YORE, | | 


14 WALL STREET. 





IN ROSEWOOD, WALNUT AND FANCY Woops. 
We alxo pay particular attention to Interior Deco- 





Steamers or Hotels, to order, at short notice. 

Having had an experience of twenty-eight years in 
the trade, we can assure our patrons that we manu- 
facture good articles, of the most fashionable designe, 
which we offer’ at prices usually paid for inferior 


qualities and styles, 
/ Parties intending to furnish houses or parts of 
houses will find it to their interest to favor us with a 
call before purchasing eleewhere. From ourample 
stock we can fill any order at short notice. 





Grateful for past favors, we hope, by fair dealing 
Four per cent. interest allowed on a!! deporite. 
and low prices, to merit a sontinuance of your 


Collections made everywhere, patronage. 


Furniture of any kind made to order, Sketches 
and estimates furnished if requested. 


Orders for Gold, Government and other secuntier 


executed, 





OUR SOCIETY. 


The enly Exetvusive Society paper in the United 
States, devoted to Society, Fine Arts, Music, 
Dramas, Clubs, Theatres, Watering Places, Horse, 
Goasip, etc., etc. 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, 


BY OUR SOCIETY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Corner of Broadway and Twenty-third street, opposit 


Madison square and Fifth Avenue Hotel. 


TERMS: 


Subecription in advance, per year, delivered or by 


Subscription in advance, for six months......... 3 00 
Clubs of ten, full amount in one remittance, 835 00, 
or $3 50 each. ; 
Clubs of five, fall amountin one remittance, $20 00, 

or $4 00 cach. 
Advertising per line, invariably in advance... .. 7 
Editorial notices, from $2 00 to $5 00 per line. 


NOTICE, 


On and after June 1, advertising rates will be $1 00 
per line, each and every insertion, and that rate ($1 00 
per line) will be our permanent advertising terms, 

The American News Company, New York News 
Company, National News Company, Brooklyn Newe 
Company, New England News Company, Boston; 
Western News Company, Chicago; Central News 
Company, Philadelphia; Baltimore News Company, 
St. Louis Book and News Company, Albany News 
Company, Newark News Company, and all other 
news companies and newedealers will receive orders 
for OuR Society. City subscribers by the year have 
their papers delivered in their residences early every 
Saturday morning, and, in addition, are presented 
with a magnificent self-binding cover. 

Invitations to weddings sho ik include a card list 
of names of Bridesmaids, Groomsmen and Ushers, 
that those parties may not be inconvenienced, and 
their names appear incorrectly written. No item of 
news will be used under any condition unless ac 
companied by full address of the cor tributor, not for 
publication but for our own protection. All reports 
of social events, edacational, religious and personne 
from respectable parties are acceptable, and will be 
used either the week received or on the following. 

Particular request is made to all who desire to ad- 
dress us, concerning reports of any class of entertain- 
ments or editorial affairs, that no letter shall be sent 
to any individual except the Editor-in-Chief. 

All communications concerning business, as adver- 
tising, subscriptions, editorial endorsements, bills, ac- 
counts, money, etc., etc., etc., must be addressed to 
Publisher Our Socrery, 956 Broadway, New York. 

Parties requiring back numbers to be mailed must 
remit TWENTY CENTS for each copy. Any party send- 
ing us false information, whether used or not, will be 
published in an editorial and full address given. By 
order of the Board of Trustees. 

ma W. A.C. RYAN, Presrpenr. 
EDMOND P. BANNING, Jr., SEcRETARY. 


a ee ee 


Mr. Forp C. BARKSDALE is in no way connected 
with this paper. 





OUR SUCCESS. 





Read what the principal Newedealers in New York 
and suburbs say of the immense circulation of Our 
Society: 

We, the urdersigned, proprietory newadealers, do 
hereby certify that there is no other weekly news- 
paper sold from our news stands that has so universal 
a demand and so large a sale as Our Society. 

George J. Tyson, Fifth Avenue Hotel and Hoffman 
House; Tyson and Cocklin, Grand Central Hotel, 
Gilsey ; C. 8. Turnbull, for the St. James, Grand, St 
Cloud and Coleman Hotels ; —— Hastie, 1235 Broad- 
way; H. Pillsbury, 670 Sixth avenue; Thomas Mit- 
chell, Everett House; M. A. Macfarland, 947 Broad- 
way; G. Erdoni, 557 Sixth ave.; E. C. Leseur, 1209 
Broadway; M. Sharp, Fulton st. and Broadway; W. 
England, Jersey City Ferry; H. L. Crosby, Thirty- 
fourth etreet and Broadway; L. 8. Tarr, Metropolitan 
Hotel; Shear, Hudson River Depot; Hadley, Fulton 
Ferry; Max Hues, New York and New Haven KR. R.; 
H. Jones, Astor House; J. H. Hillyer, St. Nicholas 
Hotel; John Buddleman, Greenwich ave. and 
Eleventh st.; O. J. Boyd, Tenth ave. and Twenty. 
ninth st.; D. Burns, Eighth ave. and Nineteenth st.; 
John Connor, Wall et. Ferry; Daniel Connor, Broad- 
wayand Deyst.; J. C. Clark, 380 Sixth ave.; W. 
Corey, Fifth ave. and Forty-third st; W. Clark, 274 
Third ave.; H. Duffy, Canal st. and Broadway; Don- 
nelly & Bros., Eighth ave. and Twenty-tifth st.; 
Edward England, Sixth ave. and Twenty-sixth st., 
A. Fleming, 663 Sixth ave.; J. G. Fairfield, Fourth 
ave. and Twenty-third st.; G. Fisher, Forty-seventh 
at. and Seventhave.; J. Fitzgerald, Fourth ave. and 
Twenty-sixth st.; C. Gregory, Fifth ave. and Thir- 
teenth st.;: P. M. Garvin, Fourteenth st. and Broad- 
way; P. Hopper, Twelfth st. and Broadway ; Thomas 
McGrath, Cedar st. and Broadway; Swayne & Co., 
Fulton Ferry; A. D. White, 704 Broadway; J. How- 
ard, Thirteenth st. and Broadway; J.McLau on, 
Fourteenth st. and Sixth ave.; W. P. Roy, 883 B_ d- 
way; W. Shar), Sixth ave. and Twenty-third st.; M. 
Shea, Ann st.and Broadway; J. C. T7son, 746 Sixth 
ave.; O. Taylor, Nineteenth st. and Broadway ; G. 
Thorpe, Nineteenth st. and Third ave.; Jones, 1125 
Broadway; Woodruff & Burchill, Fourteenth et. and 
Sixth ave.; W. C. Weymus, 3 Astor place; E. Haley, 
Ninth ave. and Twenty-third st.; Burton, Books, 
Stationery and Fancy Goods, No. 92 Fourth ave.; and 
seventy others. Brentano sells three times as many 
copies as any other weekly paper. Ten thousand 
more copies of Our Society are sold weekly in New 
York and neighboring cities than of any other weekly 
newepaper published. Thie is commendation suffi- 
cient. 
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